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Foreword 


By Brian Grogan, National Secretary, International Marxist Group 
(British section of the Fourth International) 


The Fourth International celebrated its fortieth anniversary in 
September 1978. It recorded a period of unprecedented growth ona 
world scale in all parts of the globe. Today its programme unites 
Mexican peasants, Japanese workers, European youth and a new 
cadre of African revolutionaries. It would be false to exaggerate the 
importance of the growth of the Fourth International in objective 
terms, but the fact that it has grown, developed and intervened in 
national politics in France, Spain, Japan, Mexico, Argentina and 
Peru (to take the most obvious examples) is universally 
acknowledged. The Fourth International is the only revolutionary 
political organisation that consciously organises itself on a world 
scale. It is this which both marks it off from the rest of the far left 
in Europe and America and, at the same time, demonstrates its 
enormous potential. 

We live in an age where everything has been internationalised. 
Imperialism brought in its wake world politics and world econo- 
mics. This was the objective criterion for launching the Third 
(Communist) International. It remains the basis for our attempt to 
construct a mass revolutionary Fourth International. This does not 
mean that we deny the existence of national characteristics and 
peculiarities. These are vital for determining political tactics and 
strategy in different countries and in different continents. But we 
insist that these are not isolated features, but represent in every 
instance novel combinations of world politics and national 
peculiarities. 

The reality of a world economy is not denied today by anyone. 
Concepts such as ‘balance of payments’, ‘exchange rates’, 
‘multinationals’ and ‘oil crises’ are part of the everyday vocabulary 
of the popular press in all the capitalist countries. The imperialist 
rulers also understand the importance of world politics and 
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economics. A number of summits have already taken place to 
discuss ‘measures to curb inflation and unemployment’: in other 
words, to discuss ways of lessening the effects of the capitalist 
recession. The political interventions of the International Monetary 
Fund (a ‘control commission? of the international capitalist 
economy) in countries as varied as Jamaica, Britain, Sri Lanka, 
and Italy are no longer seriously questioned by mass currents 
within the workers movement. 

It is these objective political and economic factors that make the 
fight to build an International more vital today than ever before. In 
1902 Lenin wrote, while drafting the programme of Russian Social 
Democracy, that ‘we are the Russian detachment of international 
social democracy’. Today it is somewhat grotesque that 
organisations of the far left who maintain, on occasion even 
rigidly, their adherence to Leninist principles should reject the idea 
of building an International. They should have understood that 
‘national communist’ organisations built without programmatic 
coherence tend to develop deep and unbridgeable differences. 

An example here would be in order. The British Socialist Workers 
Party has based its opposition to the Fourth International on an 
analogy from the building industry: ‘first build the walls and then 
the roof’. Such an analogy is itself thoroughly misplaced, as any 
architect could demonstrate in a few sentences. But when 
architectural deviations are carried into politics the result can be 
catastrophic. The attempts of the SWP to link up with the 
Portuguese PRP(BR) and the Italian Avanguardia Operaia have 
ended in unmitigated disaster. The divergences between the SWP 
and these other organisations are deepgoing and profound. This 
process will continue to repeat itself unless the SWP attempts 
seriously to construct an international organisation on the basis of 
a common revolutionary programme. 

The last ten years have seen important advances for the 
revolutionary left as a whole. But a number of qualifications have 
to be immediately added. In the first instance, in no country has 
any revolutionary organisation succeeded in transforming itself 
into a revolutionary party. Secondly, with very few exceptions, the 
overwhelming bulk of ‘national communist’ organisations have 
either disappeared or developed political orientations which mark a 
sharp break with Leninism. When a Eurocommunist leader 
remarked ironically that the ‘Trotskyists of the Fourth 
International are the only Leninists we have left, and that’s what is 
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wrong about them’, he was stating an incontestable fact. 

It would be both counter-productive and false to see the 
development of the Fourth International over the last ten years as 
one big triumphalist ascent. Errors were made. Many of them were 
corrected. Some sections suffered severe blows (the Italian case is 
the prime example) from which they have still to recover. For that 
reason we concentrate in this introduction on the developments of 
the last ten years. 

Describing the last tortured decade of Trotsky’s life, his 
biographer Isaac Deutscher wrote (paraphrasing Marx): ‘This was 
a time when .. ‘‘the idea pressed towards reality’’, but as reality did 
not tend towards the idea, a gulf was set between them, a gulf 
narrower and yet deeper than before.’ 1968 was a year when reality 
and the idea met up once again, shook hands, and embraced each 
other, albeit for a short period. The largest general strike in the 
history of capitalism paralysed metropolitan France, the 
Vietnamese communists launched an offensive which shattered 
Washington, and giant strides were taken towards socialist democ- 
racy in Czechoslovakia which could only be crushed by Soviet 
tanks. The European working class moved once again onto the 
political stage after a period of passivity oiled by the long economic 
post-war boom. Since 1968 world politics has seen unprecedented 
social and national explosions. The overthrow of fascism in 
Portugal was the best example of the inter-relationship of world 
and national politics, as the guerrillas of Guinea-Bissau, Angola 
and Mozambique joined the Portuguese workers and soldiers to 
bring about the downfall of Caetano. This was followed by the 
defeat of the South Africans in Angola and the Soweto uprising, 
the de-Francoisation of Spain, the acceleration of the armed 
struggle in Zimbabwe, and most recently, the political crisis in Iran. 

Some of the far left currents believed in the euphoria of 1968 that 
the traditional mass organisations of the working class would be 
rapidly bypassed. But the 1970s have seen this thesis refuted. The 
workers, in their majority, remained loyal to their traditional 
apparatuses. A minority in most capitalist countries in Europe did, 
however, become attracted to the revolutionary left and responded 
to its initiatives. Where they were given ultra-left and 
over-optimistic assessments of the possibilities of the revolution, 
they suffered a relapse and withdrew. In other cases they remain 
responsive to revolutionary initiatives. Spain is the best example of 
the latter case. 
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The Fourth International has explained these developments by a 
creative application of the tenets of classical Marxism. It has 
defended the ‘old’ conceptions of the Third International on the 
united front and transitional demands. However the Fourth 
International, too, was not immune. In particular it 
underestimated the tenacious hold of bourgeois-democratic 
institutions over the working class — in itself a result of the 
experience of decades of Stalinism in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe. It was the political reserves of the European bourgeoisie 
and the political weaknesses of the workers movement which 
prevented the establishment of dual power in France and Portugal 
in 1968 and 1975. 

This underestimation of the political resources still available to the 
bourgeoisie was never more clearly demonstrated than in the case 
of Spain. While the death agony of Francoism clearly raised the 
real possibility of a general strike and the entry of the masses into 
politics, the Spanish ruling class was not standing idly by. It 
instituted a series of reforms from above which were utilised by the 
Spanish Socialist and Communist parties to integrate the working 
class with the central project of the bourgeoisie. Thus a dogmatic 
insistence on the revolutionary general strike became an obstacle to 
evaluating the evolution of Spanish politics. 

While mistakes of the above sort indicated some problems of 
analysis, they could not be ascribed to a ‘break with Leninism’, 
however. What is more, these mistakes were soon corrected. In 
1977 the Fourth International produced its ‘Theses on Socialist 
Democracy and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’. These theses 
provide the only real synthesis of the strands in classical Marxism 
on this question; they represent a real theoretical gain for the 
revolutionary movement as a whole and the only serious rebuttal to 
the theoreticians of Eurocommunism who counterpose democracy 
to socialist revolution. 

The mistakes of the Fourth International in this period in relation 
to Latin America were of a more serious character. The 1960s had 
seen the victory of the Cuban Revolution, an event which helped to 
generalise the crisis of the Latin American states. The scope of the 
social contradictions and the inherent political instability lent all 
mass mobilisations an explosive character. These were followed by 
inevitable clashes with the repressive apparatus of the state. The 
semi-permanent role of the army (which appeared more and more 
as the main political force of the bourgeoisie) excluded any 
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prolonged periods of bourgeois democracy. 

In response to this, the Latin American Trotskyists believed that it 
was vital to transform their organisations from propaganda groups 
into armed units capable of resisting the bourgeois onslaught. This 
response was reinforced with the emergence in every Latin 
American country of a vanguard which, under the inspiration and 
direct encouragement of Fidel Castro and Che Guevara, broke with 
the politics of gradualism and compromise so ably defended by the 
Communist parties throughout the continent. These militants drew 
only one lesson from the Cuban Revolution: guerrilla warfare. 

The Fourth International thus adopted a ‘strategy of armed 
struggle’. This was a serious mistake on a number of counts. On the 
level of analysis it appeared to endorse the notion that a few 
hundred militants with weapons could bring about a socialist 
revolution. This had not been the case even in Cuba, where the 
mass mobilisations of 1959 and 1960-61 were of crucial importance 
in ensuring the defeat of the Cuban bourgeoisie and its imperialist 
masters. 

In addition, the analysis of the crisis was at too general a level. 
There was little specific examination of the conjuncture in each 
country, in sharp contrast to Trotsky’s acute analysis of the 
respective crises in Germany, Spain and France in the 1930s. The 
Fourth International’s Latin American tactics were more 
influenced by the Lukacian concept of the ‘actuality of the 
revolution’. Thus specific democratic and transitional demands 
were seen as unnecessary. The FI has already paid a heavy price for 
these errors and made a sharp re-evaluation of its tactics. 

The developments in the various sectors of the world revolution in 
this period have confronted the International with arduous tasks on 
the level of analysis of political conjunctures, their likely evolution, 
and their inter-relationship. But they lie also at the level of the 
political and organisational choices confronting the International 
and its sections. 

The accomplishment of these tasks has been rendered more 
difficult by the fact that from 1969 to 1977 the Fourth International 
was racked by an extremely sharp tendency fight which strongly 
influenced both its internal functioning and its capacity for 
internationally coordinated actions. 

It was inevitable that the political developments of the last decade 
would give rise to different points of view, and that significant 
divergences would develop in an organisation undergoing 
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expansion in new areas and compelled to respond to increasing 
political and practical pressures. The Fourth International has 
always upheld the view that the formation of tendencies is a 
method of concretising the democratic centralism that should 
characterise the functioning of a revolutionary Leninist 
organisation. But when a tendency struggle leads to the creation of 
permanent crystallised formations this entails grave dangers for the 
unity of the organisation. A split dynamic can become irresistible. 

All these difficulties were further heightened since, at the 
culmination of the internal conflict at the 1974 World Congress, 
the political and organisational strength of the two contending 
tendencies was not greatly different (the majority prevailed by a 
close vote). Indeed, in a number of countries (Spain, Canada, 
Australia, etc.) splits did occur, some directly related to the 
international debate, others fostered by the conditions created by 
that debate. In some cases disciplinary measures of suspension or 
expulsion were taken against national minorities; these measures 
were variously considered, depending on the different points of 
view, as either legitimate defence against actions by undisciplined 
militants or violations of the most elementary norms of democratic 
centralism. 

The functioning of the international leadership was seriously 
hampered, among other reasons because the majority most often 
had to choose between making decisions that would have been 
contested by a significant portion of the organisation or accepting 
delays and paralysing compromises. And it is scarcely necessary to 
add that such a situation made it far more difficult to effect the 
necessary work of assimilating groups, tendencies, and militants 
coming closer or adhering to the International on the basis of 
differing political experiences. In some cases—that of the 
PRT/ERP in Argentina, for example—the consequence was that 
the process of homogenisation simply did not occur and forces that 
had been won were subsequently lost. 

Despite all these difficulties, and despite the many limits—of 
which those who held leadership responsibilities during these years 
are the first to be aware—the Fourth International has been able to 
grasp the elements and fundamental tendencies of this period and 
to elaborate the strategic and tactical orientations required by the 
workers movement to develop its struggle successfully in an 
anti-capitalist direction. In this regard the deep internal differences 
did not prevent the great majority of the Fourth International from 
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reaching agreement on some basic orientations and conceptions 
clearly counterposed both to those of the reformist and 
neo-reformist parties and to those of the centrist or extremist 
formations, old and new. We do not wish to minimise the 
importance of the differences that arose on various occasions, in 
regard not only to Latin America but also to Western Europe (the 
most significant example was the Portuguese crisis, on which quite 
different, if not absolutely counterposed, assessments and orienta- 
tions emerged). But there was substantial convergence on some of 
the basic and decisive axes. 

With regard to capitalist Europe, since May 1968 the analysis of 
the Fourth International has emphasised the eruption of a general 
crisis of the system. There were no important differences on this 
point, nor on the fact that the dynamic of the situation has placed 
the problem of the struggle of the working class for power on the 
agenda. Further, there was general agreement that the strategy for 
the conquest of power must be an ever greater mobilisation of the 
masses within a perspective of dual power, i.e. the creation of 
revolutionary-democratic organs of the workers and other 
exploited layers, conceived as both instruments with which to break 
the structure of the bourgeois state and embryos of the future 
workers state. It is scarcely necessary to recall that the experiences 
in some countries—particularly Italy in 1969 and Portugal in 
1975—have confirmed that here the Fourth International was 
pointing to real tendencies and not simply harping on the past 
history of the workers movement, as its detractors have often 
claimed. 

These conceptions entailed, of course, substantial differences with 
the conceptions of the traditional workers parties. These 
parties—and here there are no important differences between 
social-democratic or Socialist parties and Communist 
parties—rejected the very analysis of a general crisis of the system 
and hence the prospect of a struggle for the overthrow of that 
system. Instead they posited reformist-gradualist solutions, either 
in their traditional social-democratic variants or in the ‘new’ 
variants of the ‘historic compromise’, Union of the Left, or the 
Moncloa Pact. As for the centrist organisations, their analyses 
oscillated between catastrophic interpretations heavily permeated 
with spontanéism (the entire problematic of a phase of 
pre-revolutionary or revolutionary crisis being ignored or reduced 
to minimum importance) and alternate interpretations not 
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qualitatively different from those of the traditional parties. In 
practice, they wavered between extremist and sectarian attitudes 
and bureaucratic manipulation of the mass movement on the one 
hand, and opportunistic tailendism on the other — sometimes 
combining the two. 

The requirements of polemical clarification against the reformists 
and centrists therefore stimulated reflection by revolutionary 
Marxists on the problems of workers councils and organs of 
proletarian democracy more generally, of their relationship to the 
political organisations and the trade unions, and of the role of the 
latter in a phase of generalised crisis of the system. Here again, the 
most important material of elaboration was provided by the 
experiences of the mass movements in Italy and Portugal and, toa 
lesser extent up to now, Spain. 

Even with respect to Latin America, the differences which bitterly 
divided the Fourth International were quite distinct from those 
which divided and still divide the Trotskyist movement as a whole 
from the reformist and centrist organisations. As regards the 
reformists, the point is rather obvious. But also in the case of the 
centrists—even the most politically mature of them, like the 
Chilean MIR and the Argentinian PRT—essential differences were 
expressed between their conceptions and those of the Trotskyists on 
problems such as the very nature of the Latin American revolution, 
the policy of alliances, the stance to adopt towards the traditional 
workers movement, and the role of the working class itself. Let us 
recall that in the case of the most political experience for the Latin 
American working class since the Cuban revolution, that of 
Popular Unity in Chile, the United Secretariat adopted a 
unanimous resolution at the end of 1971 (which contained, among 
other things, a criticism of the MIR, whose themes were later taken 
up by militants breaking with that organisation). Even with regard 
to the impetuous upsurge of the Bolivian masses during the first 
half of 1971, the basic assessments and orientations that emerged 
within the International were not dissimilar, apart from the 
persistent polemics on the orientation adopted by the POR in 1969 
and on the consequences of that orientation. 

Finally, the differences which persist in the Fourth International 
in regard to the analysis of the situation and trends in the workers 
states, particularly China and Vietnam, are now of a more 
methodological and historical than directly political character. 
Although no formal decision has yet been made, there is a virtually 
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unanimous consensus that the great struggle of the Vietnamese 
people has concluded with the establishment of a workers state on a 
national scale. No less important, the Fourth International has 
unanimously rejected the widespread illusions and mystifications 
about the so-called cultural revolution and about Maoism more 
generally. In particular, the events which have occurred since the 
early 1970s have furnished unequivocal confirmation of the validity 
of the basic analysis of the Chinese crisis adopted by the Fourth 
International back in 1967 and more systematically refined at the 
1969 World Congress. 

Since 1968 a range of organisations and movements have arisen to 
the left of the traditional workers parties. Many of these 
Organisations accepted the conceptions and orientations of 
Maoism, while in Latin America the Castroist or Guevarist 
influence prevailed. In some countries organisations arose which 
acquired a relative theoretical and even greater political autonomy, 
giving rise to new variants of centrism. The most substantial 
formations of this sort arose in Italy after 1969, in Portugal in 1974 
and 1975, and in Spain particularly during the death agony of 
Francoism. In Latin America a similar role was played by the 
Chilean MIR and the Argentine PRT (the latter after its break with 
the Fourth International). 

Some people hastily drew the conclusion that others were 
achieving what the Fourth International had failed to realise in 
decades of effort — the construction of revolutionary 
organisations capable of challenging the traditional workers parties 
with some success. This conclusion seemed reinforced by the fact 
that some of these organisations (notably Lotta Continua and 
Avanguardia Operaia in Italy) had begun to establish international 
links and even to set up organs to concretise them (such as the 
Junta Coordinadora established by several Latin American 
organisations). Ten years on, however, after the tragic experiences 
in Latin America (from the failure of Che’s campaign in Bolivia to 
the Uruguayan, Chilean, and Argentinian events), and after the 
events in Portugal in 1975 and in Italy in 1976-77, the balance-sheet 
is radically different. The Castroite organisations in Latin America 
have almost completely disappeared and the Junta Coordinadora is 
no longer. 

In Britain the changes have been less dramatic. The class struggle 
has not reached the same level as in Southern Europe; and the 
largest far left organisation, the Socialist Workers Party (formerly 
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International Socialists), has maintained far greater elements of 
classical Marxism in its politics. 

Nevertheless, the evolution of the SWP also reflects the processes 
we have just noted. From 1969-74 it was completely dominant to 
the left of the Labour Party and Communist Party. However, while 
in some respects it seemed to be developing towards Trotskyist 
positions, its politics remained marred by residual syndicalism. 
By 1974-5 this was leading it to a line with many similarities to that 
of Avanguardia Operaia in Italy, the PRP-BR in Portugal, the 
OCT in France, etc. The SWP recognised this by starting to 
develop organisational links with these groups on alternative 
positions to those of the Fourth International. 

The result was a profound transformation of the SWP. It was 
unable to draw the lessons of the events in Portugal or of the 
Labour government’s success in imposing its austerity measures on 
the working class in Britain. It also went through a series of purges 
and splits with the loss of a large section of its mature political 
cadres, profoundly altering the composition of the organisation. 
The SWP’s policy of ‘steering left’ led to a wild ultra-left lurch 
which saw a sharp contraction in the number of its trade union 
militants with influence in industry, despite an overall numerical 
growth of the organisation. New currents have now developed 
outside the SWP so that, while it is still the largest organisation on 
the far left, it has lost much of the influence it enjoyed immediately 
after 1968. 

In general, therefore, the last ten years have seen the collapse of 
attempts to avoid drawing the experiences of the decades of 
revoluiionary activity of the Fourth International. The latter, 
meanwhile, has continued to grow and develop a genuinely 
effective presence and influence in the mass movements and trade 
unions, as the sole alternative to reformism and Euro-centrism, the 
sole revolutionary pole of international dimensions. It appears, 
especially in certain countries, as the only organisation capable of 
offering a response to the increasingly pressing questions being 
raised by workers and militants who have so far followed the 
traditional organisations and remain under their influence. 

As we have already mentioned, the Fourth International, in the 
spirit of Leninist democratic centralism, considers tendencies and 
even factions legitimate instruments of struggle to convince 
members of orientations and methods considered correct, to 
impose corrections or changes of line, and to renovate or change 
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leading groups. Nevertheless, tendencies—and factions even 
more—also entail dangers of degeneration. If they crystallise, and 
perpetuate themselves, they threaten to assume functions 
objectively opposite to those for which they were conceived. They 
can become obstacles to the internal dialectic of the organisation as 
a whole, preventing rather than ensuring open approaches to new 
problems that arise, and potentially undermining the normal, 
statutory bodies. Regardless of subjective intentions, tendency 
struggles entail a potential split dynamic. 

These dangers were not at all imaginary during the long internal 
struggle in the Fourth International in the 1970s. The consequences 
of the chronic persistence of divisions were becoming ever greater. 
Hence the process of reflection which led to the decision of the two 
major tendencies to dissolve. The premise for this dissolution was 
not the assumption that there were no longer differences, and still 
less that none could develop in the future. But in the existing state 
of affairs the actual differences could be discussed directly through 
the normal bodies of the organisation without recourse to the 
instrument of tendency or faction. Certain important convergences 
had already occurred (on the document on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and socialist democracy, for example) and possible 
future differences—even in view of the coming World 
Congress—would not necessarily occur along the lines of the 
previous divisions. 

This episode was of considerable significance. To begin with, it 
was important to establish criteria and modes of functioning, 
particularly since we are bound to see the formation of other 
tendencies and factions in the future. Second, it was necessary to 
refute in practice the argument of our opponents that tendencies 
and factions cannot be permitted because they paralyse the 
organisation and inevitably end in splits. 

If we make a comparison, for instance, between the practice of the 
Fourth International and that of nearly all the Maoist 
organisations—resolute opponents of tendencies and supporters of 
a mythical conception of unity derived, in reality, from Stalinist 
bureaucratism—the balance-sheet is clear. The Maoist 
organisations have proved incapable of confronting the slightest 
internal differences without bitter clashes and resounding splits 
(with the usual accusations of betrayal, capitulation to the class 
enemy, and sell-outs to the various imperialist or 
‘social-imperialist’ spy networks). The Fourth International, 
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on the other hand, has passed the severe test of an internal struggle 
lasting almost a decade while simultaneously maintaining its united 
international structure, re-establishing it in the various countries in 
which splits did occur (Spain, Canada, Australia, Mexico), and 
strengthening its own leadership. 

But to leave the picture here would be one-sided and, in the final 
analysis, triumphalist. To begin with, the reformist and 
neo-reformist parties continue to maintain their hegemony over the 
working class despite the creation of situations objectively 
favourable to the development of revolutionary struggles, and 
despite the severe blows for their conceptions and orientations in 
various countries. No organisation of the Fourth International has 
succeeded in challenging this hegemony, even in cases where we 
have made striking progress and have won important positions in 
the mass movements and organisations. 

Secondly, in some important countries of capitalist Europe itself 
(notably Italy and West Germany), the Fourth International still 
commands very limited forces and is therefore threatened by 
recurrent crises. In others, even though we have increased our 
forces significantly, we still have to deal with organisations that are 
larger—sometimes much larger—than our own (this is the case in 
Britain and Portugal, and even in Spain the LCR must reckon with 
Mao-centrist formations of significant dimensions). 

The Fourth International also continues to be absent, or present 
with only very meagre forces, in a whole series of decisive countries 
of Asia (India, Indonesia, Thailand, Pakistan, Bangladesh, etc.). 
Even in Sri Lanka, the leading role of Trotskyist militants in one of 
the major trade union organisations of the country—the Ceylon 
Mercantile Union—has not had the necessary extension in the 
construction of a firmly-grounded section. 

In the workers states there is undoubtedly more interest than ever 
in Trotskyist conceptions and in the Fourth International, to which 
some nuclei of militants have courageously referred directly (and 
even publicly, as in the case of Petr Uhl in Czechoslovakia). But we 
remain well below the threshold of the minimum primitive 
accumulation of forces required for any effective action in the 
context of the perspective of an anti-bureaucratic political 
revolution. 

Finally, although the great majority of those claiming allegiance 
to Trotskyism accept the organisational framework of the United 
Secretariat, some important organisations with significant 
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influence in both Europe and Latin America remain outside that 
structure. The case of France is particularly significant. The LCR is 
probably the organisation with the greatest weight and political 
prestige, but Lutte Ouvriére and the OCI command significant 
forces which show no sign of erosion for the moment. This 
situation, however one evaluates the conceptions and methods of 
LO and the OCI, constitutes an obstacle to the construction of the 
revolutionary party which obviously cannot be overcome simply by 
ignoring it. For the rest, it is not for nothing that there have been 
repeated attempts to promote a process of unification or 
convergence between the LCR and LO and that it was decided last 
year to open a public discussion between the Fourth International 
and the organisations which, around the OCI, constitute the 
so-called ‘Organising Committee for the Reconstruction of the 
Fourth International’ (OCRFI). The first round of this will be a 
discussion on Eurocommunism. 

On the other hand, one must not overlook other problems which, 
although they appear to be primarily organisational, are in 
substance political — and decisive in the final analysis. For 
instance, there remain serious delays in the formation of an 
international leadership team broad enough to reflect the full 
reality of the organisation on a world scale and to deal with tasks 
which are mounting geometrically (while our forces are rising only 
arithmetically). There are similar lags in the construction of 
homogeneous and stable national leaderships commanding the 
necessary continuity (this problem has not been resolved even by 
the stronger sections, and constitutes a substantial handicap not 
only for the qualitative leaps that are now required but also for the 
very consolidation of what has already been achieved). 

If all these elements are kept in mind, there are certainly no 
grounds for triumphalist optimism, particularly since the workers 
movement in this phase of the general crisis of the system faces 
enormous tasks in many countries. Their accomplishment cannot 
be postponed indefinitely without provoking extremely serious 
threats and consequences. 

Despite all this, however, it remains true that in the past ten years 
the Fourth International has made the greatest progress of its entire 
history. On 27 May 1978 Rouge, the paper of the LCR in France, 
organised a public meeting, attended by more than 10,000 people, 
which provided an occasion for a broad discussion on crucial 
problems among militants and representatives of various 
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tendencies of the workers movement in France and other countries 
of Western Europe. After months of bitter polemics, members of 
the Communist and Socialist parties came together on the same 
platforms for a democratic debate, initiated by an organisation of 
the Fourth International which intended in this manner to 
implement the Leninist conception of workers democracy and 
united front in practice. The Communist Party of Spain was also 
present. Even more significant was the participation in the 
discussion — received by a warm ovation — of the Soviet 
‘dissident’ Leonid Plyushch, who, despite some of his opinions and 
attitudes on particular points, genuinely represents the courageous 
militants struggling against bureaucratic oppression in the 
degenerated workers states. 

The intrinsic importance of the episode need not be emphasised. 
But the symbolic value was even greater. The Paris gathering 
synthesised the profound changes that have occurred in the workers 
movement in recent years and indicated the great potential of the 
conceptions and methods that constitute the heritage of the Fourth 
International. 


20 December 1978. 
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Introduction 


Up to the present, no study has been written on the history of the 
Trotskyist movement. Some work is presently being done in the 
universities, but it bears only on certain periods or on very limited 
aspects of the movement. The principal aim of this book is 
therefore to give today’s young militants some knowledge of the 
past of the Trotskyist movement. The first part of this work served 
as material for a course at a school conducted by the French section 
of the Fourth International in 1948, and was published at that time. 
It appears here without any appreciable changes, with additional 
material to cover the ensuing period. 

Within the limits of a work of this size, we wanted to give what 
seemed to us the most essential aspects of the history of the Fourth 
International. Until now the Trotskyist movement, for reasons 
connected with the size of its forces, has exercised its influence on 
the class struggle principally in the domain of ideas, by its analyses 
and its elaborations of perspectives and programmes. Generally 
speaking, it has not been able to lead mass mobilisations and mass 
actions based on its programme and its slogans; the objective 
reasons for this are given in this book. Thus a history of the Fourth 
International has to describe above all the positions taken by the 
organisation in the gigantic social struggles that have characterised 
the world in the course of the half century of the Trotskyist 
movement’s existence. In addition, such a history has to show how 
the Trotskyist movement, in the course of these struggles, defended 
and enriched the formulations of revolutionary Marxism, as 
developed from the time of Marx down to the early congresses of 
the Communist International. We have done our utmost to illumi- 
nate the most important stages in the life of the Fourth Interna- 
tional, the problems it had to resolve, the debates that took place, 
and the positions that were reached. 
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We have limited this book to the history of the international 
movement and have not treated the history of its sections, except 
where a particular section at a particular time played an especially 
significant role in the history of the International. 

The history of the Trotskyist movement scarcely poses any 
problem in connection with what historians call ‘periodisation’. 
The transition from capitalism to the world-wide victory of social- 
ism, inaugurated by the October Revolution, is turning out to be 
much longer and more complex than anyone had imagined in 1917; 
no other political movement has followed this transitional period as 
closely as has the Trotskyist movement, whose successive stages 
coincide with the very stages of that history itself since 1923. 

The Trotskyist movement was born in the USSR at the close of 
the revolutionary wave that followed the First World War, when a 
period of relative stabilisation of capitalism began. It expanded 
internationally during the great economic crisis that began in 1929. 
It moved towards the construction of a new revolutionary Interna- 
tional after the debacle of the German working class movement in 
1933, and founded the Fourth International on the eve of the 
Second World War. It reoriented itself in accordance with the 
tremendous upheavals of the post-war period. And today the 
Trotskyist movement has entered a new phase in line with the turn 
inaugurated on a world scale in 1968. 

In this book we have done no more than mention the mountains 
of slander heaped on Trotsky and the Trotskyist movement. We 
have never yet dealt with this question in depth. Because of the vast 
proportions the calumny assumed, and the after-effects that still 
remain, this question will no doubt constitute an important subject 
for future historians. A century ago Karl Vogt and others furiously 
slandered Marx and his supporters, calling them the Schwefelbande 
(devil’s gang) within the movements for emancipation. How tiny 
and pale were those vilifications compared to those underwritten by 
powerful states, heaped high in an effort to make the Fourth 
International appear the Schwefelbande of the Twentieth Century. 

This work leaves aside a good number of questions. Given the 
aim and the size we had set for this book, we could not go into 
numerous details. There was no possibility of using extensive 
quotations without requiring three to four times the number of 
pages. We had to stick to essentials. We hope that we have 
succeeded in correctly setting forth how the Trotskyists advanced 
internationally in the domain of theory and practice, in the defence 
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of positions previously taken, and in the elaboration — difficult in 
every epoch, and rendered still more arduous by the conditions 
under which the movement has fought — of new positions in the 
face of new problems posed by the changes taking place all over the 
world. 

The author of this book has participated in this ‘long march’ of 
the Trotskyists for more than forty years, first becoming part of the 
international leadership of the Trotskyist movement in 1931. 
Although this work very largely expresses the views of numerous 
leading members of the International, it cannot be considered an 
‘official’ history of the Fourth International. We do not think that 
for Marxists there can be an ‘official’ history, even of their own 
organisation. The organisation is an instrument of political 
combat, which inevitably necessitates a line of action determined 
according to the rules of democratic centralism. History, to a great 
extent, serves to determine politics; its determination cannot be 
placed at the service of politics. For having abandoned Marxism on 
this question, as on others, Stalinism has obliged the historians 
under its thumb to write ‘official’ histories, forcing them in fact 
periodically to rewrite history as a function of the line of the 
moment. They have succeeded only in accumulating historical 
falsifications as well as in proving their growing incapacity to draw 
objective lessons from history. 


Chapter I 
Historical Continuity 


The Trotskyist movement, born in 1923 at the onset of the Stalinist 
degeneration, has taken part ever since in all the great events of our 
age, thus assuring the continuity of revolutionary Marxism on a 
world scale. Between the Communist League and the First Interna- 
tional, there was a lapse in time of a dozen years in the field of 
organisation — although political continuity was assured by Marx 
and Engels personally. Between the First and Second International, 
there was also a gap of almost fifteen years — the political 
continuity being assured by Engels, who established a kind of 
international centre by corresponding with leaders of parties in the 
most important countries. The years of World War I fell between 
the Second and the Third International. This time it was the 
Bolshevik Party and Zimmerwald that assured the maintenance of 
the Marxist movement. 

Our movement was born within the Third International. From 
1923 to 1933 we fought — within its ranks or outside — as a faction 
of the Communist International, trying to wrest its leadership from 
the hands of the centrists and place it once again on the path of 
revolutionary Marxism. When objective conditions no longer made 
it possible to pursue this aim, we proceeded directly to the building 
of new parties and a new revolutionary International, taking as our 
point of departure the first four congresses of the Communist 
International. There was no break, no gap in the continuity of the 
revolutionary movement, and that despite the enormous ebb in the 
labour movement starting in 1923, despite the degeneration of the 
October Revolution, despite the infamous role exercised by Stalin- 
ism within the working class. 

Congresses and resolutions of a revolutionary organisation are 
not mere matters of form. They do a good deal more than define 
policy for the immediate period. They record, for the collectivity 
constituted by the party, its experience, its rules of action, the 
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framework in which — while renewing its membership with the 
passage of time — it continues to evolve. Should the organisation 
cease to exist, all this remains as historical data that will certainly 
be used by those who, at some later date, will want to rebuild the 
revolutionary party. But only as historical data! They would 
inevitably have to grope about, sometimes for a very long time, to 
re-establish, to re-create, an adequate framework for the organisa- 
tion. The degeneration of the Third International and the resulting 
dispersion of forces have enormously hindered the progress of our 
movement, which has experienced numerous crises. But it is 
enough to imagine for a moment what would have happened if the 
thread had been broken — if there had no longer been, at a given 
moment, an international Marxist centre — to realise by how much 
the difficulties would have been multiplied, to have an idea of the 
even greater obstacles revolutionists would have had to overcome 
in order to re-establish a firm political movement and to rebuild an 
international leadership. 

History will not fail to point out that it was Trotsky, through the 
sum total of his works, who made the greatest contribution to this 
task of maintaining historical continuity. Although the names 
Communist-Internationalist and Bolshevik-Leninist have been 
borne by our various organisations, the name Trotskyist will most 
probably be — and correctly so — the one that history will give us. 


Chapter 2 


From 1923 to 1929 — 
The Bolshevik-Leninist 
Faction in the USSR 


The revolutionary period opened by the Russian Revolution of 
1917 was followed from 1923 to 1929 by an ebbing of the 
revolutionary tide and a period of relative stabilisation of 
capitalism. The European economy was recovering; American 
capitalism gained world ascendancy, replacing British capital- 
ism, which experienced its first big crisis in 1926. In China the 
struggle of the colonised masses against imperialism began its 
great and tragic course. In the Soviet Union, economic progress 
was small; a bitter internal political struggle went on, in the 
course of which the bureaucracy succeeded in shifting the axis of 
Soviet policy from world revolution to ‘socialism in one coun- 
try’. In several European countries, Socialist parties were in 
power, while the Communist International was in crisis, 
traversing the first stages of its bureaucratic degeneration. 


The first period of our movement extended from 1923 to 1929. 
During that period, there was indeed no international Bolshevik- 
Leninist movement: there was a Bolshevik-Leninist faction of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, but liaison with individuals 
or groups of supporters in other countries was confined to corres- 
pondence. There was no real, collective international elaboration 
of political thought and action. 

From the moment of its birth, the Bolshevik-Leninist faction in 
the USSR evinced one of the essential characteristics of our 
movement — internationalism. The faction was created in 1923 on 
the basis of an understanding of the changes in the international 
situation; its principal battles in the course of these six years bore as 
much on specifically Soviet questions as on problems of the world 
revolution. 

The point of departure was the turn in the world situation after 
the defeat of the German revolution in October 1923. The German 
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CP was losing ground, while the Social Democracy was moving 
ahead. Trotsky, against the majority of the Political Bureau of the 
Bolshevik Party (the Zinoviev-Kamenev-Stalin troika), maintained 
that the international situation had changed from top to bottom, 
that the revolutionary wave of the post-war period was spent, that a 
period of relative stabilisation of capitalism had started, and that 
all this imposed new tasks for the Communist Internationa! and its 
sections in capitalist countries — as well as for the problems of 
building socialism in the USSR. 

From 1923 to 1929 the Bolshevik-Leninist faction in the USSR 
fought on three main questions: 

* The policy of the leadership in the USSR. 

* The Anglo-Russian Committee (1926). 

* The second Chinese revolution (1925-27). 


Policy in the USSR 


We shall limit ourselves here to a few lines on this question, since it 
has been thoroughly treated by Trotsky in his Draft Programme of 
the Communist International: A Criticism of Fundamentals,' and 
The Revolution Betrayed. 

The establishment of the New Economic Policy (NEP) after the 
end of the civil war and the waning of the labour movement had a 
very great effect on social relations in the USSR, as well as on the 
ranks of the Bolshevik Party. Political passivity developed in the 
ranks of the workers. Part of the best revolutionary elements had 
lost their lives on the field of battle. Another part, which had 
reached command positions in the Red Army, found executive 
positions in the state and in the economy, where they applied the 
methods of command inherited from the army. With the NEP as a 
base, capitalist elements developed in the cities and in the country- 
side. The relationship of forces was evolving in a direction opposite 
to that of the revolutionary period. These factors gave the state 
apparatus increased independence and power. The entire last 
portion of Lenin’s political activity was devoted to denouncing this 
danger. We have, he said, a workers state with bureaucratic 
deformations. Just read his report to the Eleventh Congress of the 
Russian party to see to what extent he denounced these evils!” 

The bureaucratisation of the state was accompanied and abetted 
by a bureaucratisation of the Bolshevik Party. As a revolutionary 
instrument, the latter was rusting away. A layer of parvenus, 
satisfied with what had alteady been obtained, gained the upper 
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hand. These social layers and the state apparatus found their most 
responsive political expression in the organisational Secretariat of 
the party, in the person of that ‘old Bolshevik’ Stalin. The last 
conversations between Lenin and Trotsky were concerned with 
organising a faction to conduct the struggle against this party 
Secretariat. Lenin’s last two letters to the Central Committee, 
known as ‘Lenin’s Testament’, point out the danger of a split and 
propose to dismiss Stalin from the post of party secretary.* 

In October 1923 Trotsky, pointing out the mounting dangers, 
proposed a ‘new course’, to be characterised by a struggle against 
the bureaucratisation of the party and in favour of the following: 
admitting young proletarian elements, who had proved themselves, 
into the leading bodies of the party; making these bodies elective; a 
plan for industrialisation; a certain number of measures to set the 
poor peasants against the kulaks. 

In the beginning, this ‘new course’ was not openly rejected by 
the majority of the Political Bureau; but the latter did nothing to 
implement it. On the contrary, the Zinoviev-Kamenev-Stalin 
leadership (at that time these names were mentioned in that order) 
initiated a violent struggle against ‘Trotskyism’, bringing up — and 
distorting — twenty-year-old differences between Lenin and 
Trotsky, long outdated by events. Later Zinoviev and Kamenev 
admitted they had invented ‘Trotskyism’ for this occasion. 

The Moscow Opposition — the first faction gathered together 
by Trotsky to struggle for a ‘new course’ — which consisted in 
large part of veteran militants of the revolution and the civil war, 
and constituted the first organisation of our movement, was 
prevented by bureaucratic methods from getting a hearing in the 
party, after having won some preliminary success in the Moscow 
cells. 

Unbeknown even to some of its initial protagonists, the fight on 
the question of past differences concealed the struggle of the 


* These two letters were banned in the USSR. Nevertheless, on two occasions, Stalin 
could not avoid mentioning their existence. Since the Twentieth Congress of the 
CPSU, publication in the Soviet Union of these letters (see Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 36, pp. 594-96) and other of Lenin’s writings, as well as the ‘Journal of Lenin’s 
Duty Secretaries’ (ibid., Vol 42, p. 480), has completely confirmed what Trotsky 
wrote, namely that in the last period of his life, Lenin had sought and obtained 
Trotsky’s support to fight a weakening in the foreign-trade monopoly, the repres- 
sive measures taken by Stalin against the ‘nationalist’ faction of Georgian Bolshe- 
viks led by Mdivani and, above all, to fight the bureaucracy in the party — par- 
ticularly its political spokesman, Stalin — at the next party congress. Illness, then 
death, prevented Lenin from so doing. 
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bureaucratic layers against internationalist revolutionary policy. As 
the policy followed by the leadership of the Bolshevik Party slid 
more and more to the right, in 1925-26 Zinoviev and Kamenev 
broke with Stalin, who then pursued that policy with Bukharin, 
Rykov, and Tomsky as allies. The rightist policy was supposed to 
‘integrate the kulak into socialism’, which would be achieved ‘at a 
snail’s pace’ (Bukharin); industrialisation was denounced as an 
absurdity (‘the peasant needs a cow, not a phonograph’, declared 
Stalin). 

The Opposition formed in 1926 by the Zinoviev-Trotsky bloc, 
forced to meet clandestinely, struggled to impose an industrialisa- 
tion programme and a policy directed against the kulak, the 
Nepman, and the bureaucrat. A five-year plan was finally accepted 
in 1927 by the Bukharin-Stalin leadership, but the very limited 
yearly increases projected in the plan indicated the scepticism and 
hostility of that leadership. Under pressure from the Opposition, 
another plan was prepared, with higher yearly goals. 

Towards the end of 1927, and without any confidence, the 
bureaucracy launched the first five-year plan. Early in 1928 — less 
than three months after having broken party unity and exiled the 
Opposition to Siberia — a frightened Stalin acknowledged the 
kulak danger, broke with the rightist Bukharin faction, made a 
sudden zigzag to the left, and began an ultra-left policy (the 
five-year plan had to be completed in four years, agriculture had to 
be 100 per cent collectivised, etc.). Put into practice in a bureau- 
cratic way, by force of decree, and in a brutal manner by a party 
shorn of any real political life, this orientation brought the country 
to the brink of catastrophe. 

The old Bolshevik Party — after elimination of the left and right 
oppositions — subsisted only as the political machine of the 
bureaucracy. The revolutionary cadres were exiled or exterminated. 
From that date on, the bureaucracy’s domination increased and its 
policy developed in a series of zigzags, ranging from the most 
contemptible opportunism to the most unbridled ultra-leftism. In 
the final analysis, however, its general direction was very strongly 
opportunistic. The ultra-left zigzags have now ceased. 


The Anglo-Russian Committee (1926) 

The affair of the Anglo-Russian Committee marks the beginning of 
the Stalinist faction’s policy of dissociating the fate of the USSR 
from that of the world revolution. It was on this question that they 
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began the policy of putting pressure on foreign governments as a 
substitute for revolutionary struggle in defence of the USSR. This 
was done particularly through political combinations and subter- 
fuges in which Communist parties abandoned part of their revolu- 
tionary programme on the pretext of thus attracting larger masses 
than they could mobilise by themselves. 

The centre of world reaction right after the First World War was 
still British imperialism, despite the fact that its decline had already 
begun and despite the phenomenal rise of American capitalism. 
British imperialism’s policy was all the more anti-Soviet in that the 
Russian Revolution set an extremely attractive example for the 
colonial peoples oppressed by the Empire. From a political point of 
view, the British labour movement was developing considerable 
strength. In 1924 the Labour Party had formed a minority govern- 
ment, although the Tories and Liberals soon found it opportune to 
oust it. Around 1926 a turn to the left occurred in the British 
trade unions. 

The British CP was very weak — it still is today — and the 
Minority Movement it had activated in the trade unions was also 
rather weak. In order to counter British imperialism’s threat to the 
USSR, Stalin proposed to the Political Bureau of the Bolshevik 
Party that efforts be made to establish a committee of English and 
Russian trade unions under the pretext of working towards rebuild- 
ing trade union unity on an international scale. A united front of 
Russian and British trade unions for the establishment of world- 
wide trade union unity was politically admissible, although it 
presented the danger of being mostly a summit operation, difficult 
for the rank and file to control. For Stalin, however, the real object 
of this Anglo-Russian Committee was to turn it into the ‘centre of 
the struggle against imperialist war’ — the political centre of the 
struggle for the defence of the USSR. In answer to Trotsky, who 
was at the time still a member of the Political Bureau and who 
stressed the necessity of relying only on the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat, Stalin retorted: ‘What can you do with your 
English Communists?’ 

The dispute concerning the aims of the Anglo-Russian Commit- 
tee did not remain merely a battle of words. The class struggle in 
Great Britain gave it a tragic content. The leftward swing of the 
British workers was expressed by the miners’ struggle against any 
wage cuts, giving rise to a strike that was supported by 
the British working class as a whole. In May 1926 a nine-day general 
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strike forced the British Empire to its knees. This was the first 
manifestation of the crisis of British capitalism (a crisis that 
reached full bloom after the end of the Second World War). But 
British capitalism was able to pull itself out of this grave difficulty 
thanks to the British trade union leadership’s betrayal: they ended 
the general strike and let the miners continue the struggle alone for 
several months. 

For any revolutionary with the most elementary knowledge of 
the Leninist position on the united front, this betrayal would have 
demanded an immediate break by the Russian unions from the 
Anglo-Russian Committee — plus an appeal to the British workers 
to stand up against their leadership. But considering the essential 
object of the Anglo-Russian Committee to be the ‘defence of the 
USSR’, and conceiving the latter as a task separate and distinct 
from the revolutionary struggle of the masses, Stalin kept the 
committee — whose activity for months and months was reduced 
to nothing but talk, anyway — in existence. When the militant 
members of the British Communist Party and the Minority Move- 
ment denounced the reformist leaders of their unions as traitors, 
the latter therefore had an easy reply at hand: ‘That’s not what the 
Russians think — and you can’t very well accuse them of being 
reformists and traitors. There they are, in the same committee with 
us!’ This policy disarmed and demoralised the British CP as well as 
the Minority Movement, which eventually disappeared. 

Several months after the general strike, the leaders of the British 
trade unions, having thoroughly exploited the committee (which 
was no longer of any use to them) for their own purposes, 
denounced the financial aid provided to the striking miners by the 
Russian unions as an interference in the internal life of their 
organisations, and used this excuse to break up the Anglo-Russian 
Committee. 

The Bolshevik-Leninist Opposition had exposed Stalinist policy 
on the question of the Anglo-Russian Committee and had con- 
ducted a very strong campaign for breaking from this committee at 
the time of the betrayal of the general strike. 


The second Chinese revolution (1925-27) 

A big upsurge occurred in the revolutionary movement in China in 
the period 1925-27. The merchant and industrial bourgeoisie, 
whose political party was the Kuomintang, tried to exploit this 
revolutionary upsurge for their own purpose — the unification of 
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China. At that time the country was divided into a certain number 
of provinces governed independently by warlords, who were con- 
tinually at war with each other to extend their dominions. 

In the years following the First World War, a Chinese Com- 
munist Party had been established around Chen Tu-hsiu, a Peking 
professor who had been active in revolutionary struggles in China 
since about 1910. The young Chinese CP lacked experience of any 
kind, and it was the leadership of the Communist International that 
bore complete responsibility for the CCP’s policies during that 
period. The Soviet bureaucracy, the political expression of which 
was Stalinism, was hostile to the development of an autonomous 
revolutionary struggle by the proletariat and poor peasants, in 
whom the Stalinists had no confidence. To serve the needs of its 
nationalist policy, the bureaucracy favoured a policy of alliance 
with the Chinese bourgeoisie. In order to justify such a class- 
collaborationist policy, the Stalin-Bukharin leadership elaborated 
the theory of a ‘bloc of four classes’ for China (a combination of 
workers, peasants, intellectuals, and capitalists — the last-named 
being considered ‘progressive’ in a colonial or semi-colonial coun- 
try), developed the concept of two-class worker and peasant 
parties, and the necessity for a ‘revolution by stages’ with the 
‘democratic dictatorship of workers and peasants’ as an inter- 
mediate stage between capitalism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Put into practice, this policy of class collaboration resulted in an 
order to the Chinese Communist Party to enter the Kuomintang. 
The Chinese CP thus renounced an independent policy and, in 
particular, opposed the creation of soviets during the ascending 
period of the revolution; it was also opposed to the development of 
the agrarian revolution, so that the landholdings of Kuomintang 
army officers could remain intact. For months and months the 
Communist International and its sections praised the Kuomintang 
leaders to the skies as allies of the proletariat and champions of the 
anti-imperialist struggle. The head of the Kuomintang armies, 
Chiang Kai-shek, was particularly singled out for praise, being 
depicted as the ‘hero’ of the Chinese revolution (see /’Humanité, late 
1926, early 1927). 

As the Kuomintang armies neared Shanghai in their march from 
the commercial South to the North, the workers rose up and seized 
the city. Their class instinct led them to refuse Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops entry into Shanghai. But, on orders from the Communist 
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International, the Chinese Communists prevailed upon the workers 
to allow Chiang Kai-shek and his soldiers to enter the most 
industrialised centre of China. No sooner was he installed than 
Chiang Kai-shek set about the wholesale slaughter of the Commun- 
ist movement of China. 

A little later the Chinese Communists, still under orders from 
the Stalinist leadership of the Third International, resumed the 
same policy of collaboration with a wing of the Kuomintang, the 
‘left Kuomintang’ led by Wang Ching-wei, with the same result. 
When Chen Tu-hsiu, secretary of the Chinese CP, joined the Left 
Opposition, he revealed that Borodin, a representative of the 
Communist International, had declared that ‘the worker must be 
the coolie of the Kuomintang’. 

The Bolshevik-Leninist faction in the USSR conducted a strug- 
gle of increasing intensity against the Stalinist policies in China; the 
peak of this struggle coincided with the peak of the entire struggle 
by the Soviet Bolshevik-Leninists against Stalinism. 


Permanent revolution vs. socialism in one country 


The three principal questions on which the struggle of the Left 
Opposition in the USSR was based can, on the theoretical level, be 
subsumed into one single question: the struggle for permanent 
revolution against the theory of ‘socialism in one country’; the 
struggle for maintaining a policy of world proletarian revolution 
against the nationalist, reactionary policy of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy. This fight, begun in 1923, had nothing to do with a power 
struggle between individuals — as some people, obviously in- 
capable of any political insight whatsoever, still think; nor did it 
have anything to do with a struggle between two revolutionary 
schools of thought with divergent views on the strategy to follow 
for the victory of world socialism — as certain bourgeois political 
leaders and journalists still write, whether through ignorance or 
through their desire to depict Stalinism as a revolutionary bogey- 
man. This fight was, primarily and above all, a struggle between 
two political formations representing two different social groups. 
The Left Opposition consciously represented the fundamental 
historical interests of the world proletariat; the Stalinist faction 
represented the interests of the party and state bureaucracy, 
anxious to stabilise, consolidate, and, subsequently, increase its 
privileges. Inasmuch as the leaders of that faction had come out of 
the Bolshevik Party, for most of them the slide did not take place 
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on a conscious level — in the beginning, at any rate. But they 
became prisoners of the social layers whose political spokespersons 
they were, and in a few years this faction became the most 
conscious, and the most dangerous, counter-revolutionary force 
inside the working class movement. 

The climax of the struggle in the USSR occurred on the tenth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, in November 1927, when 
the Oppositionists participated in the official Moscow and Lenin- 
grad demonstrations under their own slogans, with their own 
banners and placards against the kulak, the Nepman, and the 
bureaucrat. For months the Stalinist faction had been accumu- 
lating frame-up charges against the Opposition, which had been 
reduced to clandestine activity. The former had especially sought to 
plant provocateurs inside the organisation. To avoid being quietly 
disposed of, it was necessary to take political action out in the 
open. The tenth anniversary served as a pretext for the Stalinist 
faction to consummate the split in the party and exile the 
Bolshevik-Leninist militants to Siberia.* 

In the following year, the Left Opposition in the Soviet Union 
continued its struggle in an organised fashion; its centre was set up 
by Trotsky, in exile in Alma Ata. That was why Stalin decided to 
expel him from the Soviet Union. 

After 1929, the Trotskyist Opposition in the USSR, our mother 
section, found itself more and more cut off from its principal 
leader, Leon Trotsky; as a result, the organisational axis of our 
movement shifted. From that time on we had but little information 
about our faction, which was subsequently crushed by the Stalinist 
repression. 

Some information about the political life of Opposition leaders 
in the Verchne-Uralsk ‘isolator’, long before the Moscow trials, 
can be found in Anton Ciliga’s Au pays du grand mensonge (In the 
Country of the Big Lie). This information, however, must be taken 
with reservations — considering that it comes from a man who 
broke with Bolshevism and passed into the camp of petty-bourgeois 
liberalism. 

The most important document of the Bolshevik-Leninist Oppo- 
sition in the USSR for the period under discussion is The Platform 
of the Left Opposition (1927), drawn up in agreement with the 


* Ten years later, during the Moscow trials, Stalin for the first time made the claim 
that an attempt at ‘insurrection’ had been involved. 
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Zinovievists (whose first capitulation took place right after the 
Fifteenth Congress of the Bolshevik Party). 

One more word about our faction in the USSR: its leading 
elements included not only old Bolsheviks whose names are well 
known for their role in the October Revolution, but also an entire 
group of young cadres trained during the years of the Revolution 
and civil war, some of whom were well-developed Marxists who 
never for one moment capitulated. To be cut off from them was a 
great loss to our movement. 


Chapter 3 

From 1929 to 1933 — 
Formation of the 
International Left Opposition 


The years 1929-33 marked the greatest economic crisis in the 
history of capitalism. Tens of millions of people were thrown 
out of work — or never even got a job after leaving school. The 
social crisis thus brought on ended not ina gain for socialism but 
in the victory of fascism in Germany. Colonial revolts and 
revolutions were on the increase; the Chinese Communists set 
out on their ‘long march’. In the Soviet Union the period of the 
five-year plans began under the leadership of Stalin, who 
succeeded in strangling the Bolshevik Party. In this period, 
despite their policy of class collaboration (the theory of the 
‘lesser evil’), the Socialist parties were generally not in govern- 
ment. The Communist parties followed an ultra-left sectarian 
policy (the ‘third period’). The combination of the two policies 
— Socialist and Communist — paralysed the proletariat. 


Stalin expelled Trotsky from the Soviet Union early in 1929. Even 
at that time he would have got rid of Trotsky in a more permanent 
way, except that — as Zinoviev and Kamenev revealed after the 
troika broke up — he feared an assassination might boomerang 
against him; his position was still far from secure, while Trotsky 
still had considerable authority in the USSR. Inside the USSR 
itself, Trotsky would never have discontinued his activity. He had 
refused to make an agreement to that effect when Stalin had 
demanded it. It was after this refusal that Stalin saw only one 
solution — to forbid any relationship, any contact, between 
Trotsky and the USSR. That was the purpose Trotsky’s exile was 
intended to serve. Let us not forget that in the past Stalin had 
considered the pre-1917 revolutionary emigration as something of 
little importance. Later Stalin was to admit that he had made a 
mistake in exiling Trotsky. It was probably from that moment on 
that Stalin started the preparations for Trotsky’s assassination. 
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Upon his arrival in Turkey, Trotsky set himself the task of 
creating an international Bolshevik-Leninist faction to fight against 
the disintegration of the international revolutionary movement. As 
early as 1924, centrifugal currents had been appearing in the 
Communist International and in most of its sections, but, except in 
the USSR, practically no group (apart perhaps from the Bordigists 
in Italy) had developed distinct political positions of its own — its 
own well-rounded programme. On the contrary, during the 1924-29 
period a series of numerically tiny groups had been formed, 
generally without solid ties to the working class, quarrelling 
amongst themselves, and without any real political cohesiveness. 
This can very well be explained by the fact that the Communist 
parties had arisen from currents of very diverse origin in the 
working class movement, and there had not been enough time 
before the onset of the degeneration to re-educate and unify these 
parties on the basis of the theoretical, political, and organisational 
experience of Bolshevism. As soon as the ebb in the revolutionary 
movement appeared, as soon as the impact of the Bolshevik Party’s 
degeneration was felt in the Communist International, reactions on 
the most diverse political bases occurred amongst those who 
avoided getting caught up in the Stalinist corruption. Thus in 
France, between 1924 and 1929, half-a-dozen different oppositions 
appeared, all of them very heterogeneous. 

Immediately upon his arrival in Turkey, Trotsky addressed a 
letter to all of the groups and individuals who found themselves in 
opposition to Stalinist policy. Signed ‘Gurov’, the letter projected 
an international regroupment and asked each of them what their 
positions were on the three basic questions: the USSR, the Anglo- 
Russian Committee, and the Chinese revolution. In this letter and 
in other documents that followed shortly thereafter, Trotsky 
distinguished three fundamental currents in the Communist Inter- 
national around which the different groups were, or would be, 
gathered — in a more or less clear-cut fashion: 

(a) The Left Opposition, which defended the fundamental 
political and organisational policies of Leninism advocated by the 
Bolshevik-Leninists in the Soviet Union. 

(b) The right opposition, oriented by the right wing of the 
Bolshevik Party (Bukharin) and composed of groups opposed to 
Stalinism, not because of its fundamental policy, not on the 
question of ‘socialism in one country’, but more particularly 
because of its ‘ultra-left’ errors. These groups, the most important 
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of which was that of Brandler in Germany, each tried to have an 
independent national policy, with the result that they found 
themselves moving towards the social-democratic left. 

(c) In the centre, the Stalinist faction, the bureaucratic wing in 
the service of the Kremlin. 

In his letters, Trotsky also specified that the problem of the 
internal regime of the party, no matter how important it was, 
nevertheless had to be considered subordinate to fundamental 
political problems, and there could be no question of entering into 
a bloc with the right (Brandlerites) because, while we had the same 
criticism of the party regime that they did, there was complete and 
total disagreement between us and them on the essential political 
problems, on the general political orientation. 

The 1929-33 period of our international movement was essen- 
tially a period of principled delimitation and formation of cadres. 
That was the period in which a large number of our sections were 
formed and in the course of which we learned, if such an expression 
can be used, to ‘talk Trotskyist’. It was during this period in France 
that the group which published La Vérité (The Truth) was estab- 
lished (September 1929) and organised the Ligue Communiste 
(Communist League) in 1930. It was in April 1930 in Paris that the 
first International Conference of Bolshevik-Leninists took place, 
which was to give birth to an international centre, very weak at the 
time, that would become the International Secretariat. The deve- 
lopment of our movement led to the Copenhagen Conference of 
1932, attended by Trotsky, and to a 1933 conference that adopted 
the ‘eleven points’ summarising our basic programme. Let us take a 
look at the principal problems confronting the Trotskyist move- 
ment at that time. 


Defence of the USSR 


Beginning in 1929, the opponents of Stalinism were faced with the 
problem of defence of the Soviet Union, occasioned by incidents 
that occurred during the summer of 1929 on the East China 
railroad. 

At that time, the Trans-Siberian Railway included a section that 
passed through Chinese territory.* Agreements did exist between 
the USSR and China on the management of the railroad on Chinese 
territory. These agreements had been established by the two 


* Since then, a line has been built that goes only through Soviet territory. 
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countries on an equal footing, after Lenin’s government had 
voluntarily repudiated all treaties concluded by Tsarism that were 
of the ‘unequal treaty’ type between the imperialist powers and 
China. After the victory of the counter-revolution in China, Chiang 
Kai-shek wanted forcibly to expel the Soviet managers of that part 
of the railroad. From the strategic point of view, that constituted a 
great danger for the USSR, since the Pacific port of Vladivostok 
would thus be cut off from all of Siberia. In answer to Chiang, the 
Soviet government sent the Red Army to enforce the rights of the 
Soviet state, at which point denunciations of ‘Soviet imperialism’, 
and other arguments we have often heard since, took place among 
a number of opponents of Stalinism. It was more or less at this time 
that Hugo Urbahns, leader of the Hamburg insurrection of 1923, 
began to expound theories on the existence of ‘state capitalism’ in 
the USSR.* It was at this time that Trotsky wrote The Defence of 
the Soviet Union and the Left Opposition‘, the first fairly complete 
examination of a question that was to be raised many times 
thereafter. 

In this pamphlet Trotsky defines the class nature of the Soviet 
state, product of the October Revolution. The aim of any war 
against the USSR would be to destroy the bases of the society 
(collective ownership of the means of production, etc.) rather than 
its repressive regime. The defeat of the USSR would also bring in 
its wake colonisation of the country by imperialism, which would 
thus be assured a new lease of life. This defeat would result in 
profound demoralisation of the masses throughout the entire 
world. But defence of the Soviet Union does not at all consist in 
accepting or supporting Stalin’s policy. On the contrary, the latter 
is one of the greatest dangers threatening the USSR — Stalin 
hunting around the world for ‘allies’, to the detriment of the world 
revolution. This policy must be bitterly denounced, even in time of 
war. ‘For the defence of the Soviet Union, always! For the defence 
of Stalinism, never!’ The only real defence of the Soviet Union in 
the event of world conflict is the revolutionary struggle of the 
international proletariat in all the capitalist countries, ‘allies’ or not 
of the USSR. 


* The theory of ‘state capitalism’ was really not new. It had been created right after 
the October Revolution by Social Democrats like Otto Bauer, Karl Kautsky, etc. 
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The united front against the Hitler danger 


The main struggle waged by the Left Opposition from 1930 on was 
the struggle for the united front in Germany against the rise of 
fascism. The Left Opposition’s policy was radically opposed to the 
Stalinist policy of the ‘third period’, which can be summarised as 
follows: capitalism has entered a period of final crisis; conse- 
quently (by virtue of Stalinist logic), the entire bourgeoisie is 
turning fascist, and along with it its party in the working class, the 
social-democratic party, which is becoming a social-fascist party; 
consequently, the danger of war against the USSR is becoming 
imminent; and consequently the masses are becoming radicalised, 
placing on the agenda general strikes, revolutionary days, leading 
to armed insurrection. The political consequence of this ‘logic’, of 
this theory of ‘social fascism’, was that there could be no possible 
question of entering a united front with a social-fascist party; on 
the contrary, it was necessary to fight this social-fascist party, to 
cut right through it, in order to get at the bourgeoisie and at 
fascism, the ‘twin of social fascism’. 

This international policy of Stalinism had its most dreadful 
repercussions and its most horrible results in Germany, where the 
workers, faced with the Hitlerite gangs, found themselves divided. 
Still worse, in certain cases (the plebiscite in Prussia) the Stalinists 
voted together with the Nazis against the Social Democrats. 
Another fact: following the assassination of some thirty Berlin 
workers on 1 May 1929 by police led by the Social Democratic 
prefect Zoergiebel, the Communist Party declared that all Social 
Demccrats were also Zoergiebels who had to be struck down. 
Children of Social Democrats were then ‘little Zoergiebels’, and the 
order was given to Communist children’s organisations to 
beat up Social Democratic children at school. Shortly before Hitler 
came to power, members of the German CP and the Nazis had 
common picket lines during the strike of the Berlin public transport 
system, which was run by a Social Democratic municipality. This 
‘third period’ policy created a rift between Social Democratic 
workers and Communist workers and rendered the German prole- 
tariat helpless in the face of the rise of the Nazis. 

The Left Opposition led an international struggle against the line 
of ‘social fascism’ and in favour of a united front of the German 
Communist and Social Democratic parties in order to stop Hitler. 
That campaign was based on a series of pamphlets by Trotsky: 
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What Next?, The Only Road, Letter to a German Communist 
Worker, Germany: The Key to the International Situation.’ The 
development of the situation and our intervention led the Stalinists, 
who had wanted to avoid the issue, to take a position on the Nazi 
danger. In France the CP leadership called an information confer- 
ence of the Paris region, at which the then secretary, Semard, 
branded the German question ‘the Trotskyite hobbyhorse’. A 
public meeting of the CP at Bullier Hall was the scene of violent 
fist-fights between Stalinists and Trotskyists. 

Later, forced to respond to the workers’ anxiety about the 
fascist threat, as well as to serve the Kremlin’s diplomatic manoeu- 
vring between the democratic countries and Hitlerite Germany, the 
Communist International organised the ‘Amsterdam Committees’ 
for the fight against fascism. It was one of the first experiments 
with a ‘mass’-type organisation controlled by the Stalinists. Our 
organisation ‘participated’ in these Amsterdam and Paris (Pleyel 
Hall) Congresses in order to expose them as subterfuges. They were 
just that — on many counts. The Stalinists separated the fight 
against war and fascism from the revolutionary struggle for 
power.* In that way, they spread the idea that the rise of fascism 
could be stopped and imperialist war prevented within the capitalist 
system. Even at that time the policy of ‘peaceful coexistence’ was 
already taking its toll. This policy was not invented by Khrushchev, 
as many bourgeois, social-democratic and pro-Chinese observers 
pretend. In the Criticism of the Programme of the Communist 
International, written by Trotsky in 1928, there is a denunciation of 
this policy of ‘peaceful coexistence’. The differences between 
Khrushchev and Stalin related not to the basis of this policy — that 
is, obtaining a global agreement with the capitalists in order that 
the Soviet Union might quietly build ‘socialism in one country’ — 
but to the different conditions under which they attempted to 
implement this policy. In both cases the interests of the revolu- 
tionary struggles of the masses were subordinated and even sacri- 
ficed to the needs of the Kremlin’s diplomacy. It must be noted that 
the same leaders of the Chinese CP who so strongly denounced this 
policy when carried out by the Soviet leaders are, for the same 
reasons of ‘socialism in one country’, now proceeding along the 


* It is obvious that a revolutionary party must conduct specific campaigns and 
actions against fascism and imperialist war, but these actions must be anti-capitalist 


in character. 
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same lines with regard to Chile, Iran, Sri Lanka, Sudan, etc. 

Under the banner of Leninism and the October Revolution, 
Stalinism reintroduced social-democratic and opportunistic ideas. 
The door was opened to collaboration with the ‘anti-fascist’ 
bourgeoisie or bourgeois ‘friends of peace’, and the Kremlin took 
its first steps on the road to the Popular Front in France and Spain. 
In their attempts to build ‘mass’-type class collaborationist bodies 
like the ‘Amsterdam Committees’, the bureaucracy perpetrated a 
massive confusion in the working class. They claimed they were 
building a united front through this method of organisation, 
whereas they were in fact only regrouping people who had accepted 
their leadership in advance. Thus did they distort — in the minds of 
revolutionary workers and in the masses — the concept of a united 
front among working class organisations. 


The fight to reform the Communist International 


As we said, a great number of our sections originated in this period, 
which was also marked by numerous internal crises in our move- 
ment. Since there were no large-scale workers’ struggles taking 
place in many countries and since our movement did not have much 
of a mass base, personal aspects of our internal discussions often 
assumed undue importance. But the personal elements of these 
fights were closely bound to, were grafted onto, political and 
organisational problems. All these crises were phases of the strug- 
gle to establish connections with the masses and to build revolu- 
tionary leaderships. Only philistines, only centrists, can sneer at 
these fights instead of trying to understand them. In this period, an 
attempt at collaborating with the Bordigists, in the same interna- 
tional organisation, proved fruitless. The Copenhagen Conference 
registered the impossibility of our being in the same movement, 
under the given circumstances. 

During this entire period, we were opposed to building a new 
International and new revolutionary parties. The essence of our 
political line was to struggle to reform, to regenerate, the Commun- 
ist International and its sections. Although expelled, we considered 
ourselves a faction of the Communist International and of the 
Communist parties, a faction struggling to put these organisations 
back on the correct revolutionary road. In that period we came up 
against tendencies that wanted to form a new International, that 
said there was no longer anything that could be done with the 
Communist International and its sections. Our answer was that our 
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attitude towards working class organisations could not be dictated 
by subjective considerations such as our expulsion, nor even solely 
by the policy followed by the leadership of those organisations. The 
birth and continued existence of revolutionary parties and of a 
revolutionary International correspond to a historical situation, to 
given objective conditions that cannot arbitrarily be dismissed with 
a few strokes of the pen. The Communist International and its 
sections had at their command the historic capital rising out of 
their origin, their connection with the Russian Revolution, their 
years of struggle in working class movements. These organisations 
had deep roots in the masses. Stalinism was squandering the 
historic capital of the Third International, but only great historic 
events could show whether it was definitively finished, doomed 
from a revolutionary point of view, despite our efforts to 
regenerate it. 

From 1923 on, we had seen the Left Opposition in the Commun- 
ist parties grow, with (and by means of) every revolutionary 
upsurge of the workers. We had no grounds for saying that the 
bureaucratisation of these parties was irreversible. It should not be 
forgotten that the CPs of that era, although already led by 
Stalinists, were quite different from the political machines of 
today. They were still revolutionary formations. Finally, in our 
struggle against the policies of the ‘third period’, we had warned 
that a defeat of the German proletariat and a victory for Hitler 
could constitute precisely the historic event likely to change our 
course with regard to the Communist International. We must bear 
in mind the world situation at that time. The European working 
class constituted the majority of the world working class; the 
colonial movements had only just begun. 

For Trotskyists, the International cannot be an arbitrarily 
created organisation; it must be the concretisation, the embodiment 
of all the principles of revolutionary Marxism and of the vanguard 
of a historical epoch. The First International marked the epoch 
when the working class movement for the first time disengaged 
itself from bourgeois and petty-bourgeois republican currents and 
organised itself independently on a class basis, even if it lacked 
clarity on a theoretical level. The Second International before 1914 
marked the epoch of capitalist ascendancy and the expansion of 
bourgeois democracy in various countries, in which the working 
class movement in these countries organised itself in mass parties 
and mass trade unions. In this epoch Marxism became the domi- 
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nant political current in the working class movement. 

The Third International — in its first five years, the only ones 
when it was truly the Communist International — marked the 
epoch of the October victory, the first assaults of the socialist 
revolution in the whole world. As long as the Third International 
contained revolutionary forces potentially capable of throwing off 
the bureaucratic yoke and regenerating it, the Trotskyist opposition 
was totally hostile to the building of another pole. It considered 
that to do so would be to divert and dissipate revolutionary forces 
in a project divorced from what was still the international centre of 
the socialist revolution. But when the German proletariat was 
defeated by Nazism, when the Communist International unhesita- 
tingly underwrote Stalin’s policy — which bore such a heavy 
responsibility for this defeat — then it became useless to attempt to 
revive a body which had been shown to be lifeless. The epoch had 
arrived for a new revolutionary International. How long its gesta- 
tion would last could not be predicted. But in any case it was 
necessary to start work immediately. 

It should be noted that later on, when we turned towards the 
construction of a Fourth International and new revolutionary 
parties, practically none of the people who had condemned our 
policy of reforming the Third International and had taken a 
position against us in favour of creating a Fourth International — 
practically none of these people joined us in this task. Most of them 
continued to form ultra-left groupings. This proves that there were 
much deeper differences between us and those who criticised us at 
that time than the possible reform of the Communist International. 
Actuaily, these divergences stemmed from totally different con- 
cepts of the party and its relationship to the working class. 


Chapter 4 


From 1933 to 1938 — 
Preparing for the 
Fourth International 


A slight economic recovery occurred from 1933 to 1938, due 
largely to preparations for a new world war. The spread of 
fascism in Europe was barely held in check by the mass 
movements in France (June 1936) and in Spain, where fascism 
unleashed a civil war that was to end in tragedy for the working 
masses. In the Far East, Japan embarked on what was to prove a 
hopeless war against China. In the Soviet Union, execution of 
the five-year plans was accompanied by a monstrous lowering of 
the standard of living and suppression of the rights of the 
working masses, by the extermination of the Bolshevik cadres 
and the entire revolutionary vanguard. The dissension of the 
previous years between Socialist and Communist parties was 
replaced by a policy of ‘unity’ in order to build ‘popular fronts’. 
This class collaboration with sections of the bourgeoisie had 
results as disastrous for the cause of socialism as those of the 
preceding period. 


The economic crisis of 1929 had important political consequences, 
beginning in 1932-33. At the end of 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became president of the United States. In an effort to revive the 
economy, he inaugurated the New Deal, which proved favourable 
to development of the trade union movement in the United States 
— ina proletariat hitherto under the sway of craft unionism, where 
workers in the huge plants had not been organised. The rise of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations (CIO) would take care of 
that. But aside from the United States, this change had no 
immediate repercussions, the American proletariat’s big step for- 
ward on the political level still remaining to be taken. No doubt this 
will be the result of the next great crisis, which in the United States 
will not necessarily be exclusively economic in origin. 

Hitler came to power in Germany early in 1933 as a result of the 
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combination of the policies of the two working class leaderships, 
reformist and Stalinist. For different reasons and in different ways, 
both were opposed to united action by the workers. Both engen- 
dered inertia, passivity, and lack of resistance in the German 
proletariat as a whoie, in face of the growing Nazi movement. Both 
acted like competing shopkeepers and placed their interests as 
opposing cliques above the interests of the class they claimed to 
represent. 

A turn in our general orientation took place when Hitler came to 
power. We abandoned the struggle to reform the Third Interna- 
tional and set our sights on building a Fourth International and 
new revolutionary parties. This decision was not taken in one 
stroke. We began in the early months of 1933 by abandoning the 
struggle to reform the German CP, because it was obvious that a 
party which had failed in so serious a situation was historically 
doomed. (See Trotsky’s article, ‘The German Workers Will Rise 
Again — Stalinism, Never!’ ^) We were waiting to learn the 
reactions in the other CPs and in the Communist International. 
These reactions were negligible, and the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International unanimously approved a report by 
Heckert endorsing the whole previous Stalinist policy in Germany 
— even though, in their heart of hearts, most of the leaderships of 
the CPs were hostile to these policies. Stalinism had definitively 
triumphed in the Communist International. As the revolutionary 
International of the proletariat, the Comintern was dead. 

Following this vote of the ECCI, an International Plenum of our 
movement during the summer of 1933 almost unanimously decided 
on the change in our international orientation. Until then we had 
spoken in terms of reforming the Communist International, re- 
forming the Bolshevik Party, and reforming the Soviet state, 
without always making a distinction among them in our state- 
ments. The orientation towards building new revolutionary parties 
and, by extension, a new party in the USSR, called for a 
clarification of our position vis-a-vis the Soviet state. At that time 
we made a careful distinction between reforming the Bolshevik 
Party, henceforth an impossibility, and the still possible reform of 
the Soviet state, which remained a proletarian state. Later, in 1935, 
our point of view developed on this question too, and led to our 
affirming the necessity of a political revolution in the USSR as a 
degenerated workers state — a political, not a social, revolution, 
because what was needed was not a fundamental change in the 
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Soviet Union’s production relations but the destruction of the 
omnipotence of the bureaucracy and the re-establishment of work- 
ers democracy. 

We were dealing with a country where property relations were 
different from those of a capitalist country and corresponded to 
those of a transitional society towards socialism (collectivisation of 
the means of production, monopoly of foreign trade, planned eco- 
nomy), but where the working class and the toiling masses were 
deprived of power and of all democratic rights which could enable 
them to reform and correct the situation. Trotsky reminded us of 
the history of bourgeois revolutions, recalling particularly that in 
spite of all that the great French Revolution had achieved, two 
more revolutions — in 1830 and 1848 — were needed to complete 
this revolution from the bourgeois point of view. He thought that 
the October Revolution too would need to be completed by a 
revolution which would aim not to change the basic property 
relations but to re-establish socialist democracy in the workers 
state. 

‘The revolution which the bureaucracy is preparing against 
itself will not be social, like the October revolution of 1917. It is 
not a question this time of changing the economic foundations 
of society, of replacing certain forms of property with other 
forms. History has known elsewhere not only social revolutions 
which substituted the bourgeois for the feudal regime, but also 
political revolutions which, without destroying the economic 
foundations of society, swept out an old ruling upper crust (1830 
and 1848 in France, February 1917 in Russia, etc.). The over- 
throw of the Bonapartist caste will, of course, have deep social 
consequences, but in itself it will be confined within the limits of 
political revolution... The proletariat of a backward country was 
fated to accomplish the first socialist revolution. For this historic 
privilege, it must, according to all evidences, pay with a second 
supplementary revolution — against bureaucratic absolutism.’ 
(Trotsky, Revolution Betrayed, Chapter IX) 

Trotsky’s idea of a new, political revolution in the Soviet Union 
remained for long a purely theoretical notion, specific to the 
Trotskyist movement. With the international crisis of Stalinism, 
however, this notion has passed from the realm of theory and has 
begun to be outlined in reality. Thus others as well as Trotskyists 
have adopted it, although often in a confused fashion. 

The preceding period of our history had been chiefly character- 
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ised by the grounding of our movement in the bedrock of principle. 
In the new period, we added to it a large measure of organisational 
flexibility. At the time of our struggle to reform the Third 
International, we assiduously separated ourselves from all currents 
that had an equivocal attitude, no matter how tiny, on this 
question of reform. But declaring that the Third International was 
no longer capable of being reformed meant placing on record an 
enormous setback to revolutionary consciousness, and it was not 
possible to tell in advance what a new International and new 
revolutionary parties would be and in what ways they would be 
established. Certainly we intended to try to gain acceptance for our 
programme, as being the most complete expression of the proletar- 
iat’s experience to date; but we could not foresee how we would 
reach this goal, i.e. what organisational paths the construction of 
revolutionary parties would follow. Nor could we foresee what the 
evolution of our relationships with other revolutionary currents in 
the working class movement would be. Two experiments were 
made in this regard — one limited in scope, the other much larger. 


The ‘Declaration of the Four’ 


From July-August of 1933, the question of regroupment of the 
revolutionary forces was placed before us in concrete form follow- 
ing the calling by the British ILP (Independent Labour Party) of a 
conference open to all organisations outside the Second and Third 
Internationals, for the purpose of examining the world situation 
and the situation of the labour movement in light of the Nazi 
victory. We decided to participate in this conference to make our 
position known and to try to get together all the organisations that 
were willing to promulgate — to the working class of the world — 
the need for a Fourth International. This participation was some- 
what similar to that of the Bolsheviks, in other circumstances, at 
Zimmerwald and Kienthal. The result was the ‘Declaration of the 
Four’ — a document signed by our international organisation, the 
League of Internationalist Communists; by the German SAP 
(Sozialistische Arbeiterpartei — Socialist Workers Party); and by 
two Dutch organisations, the RSP (Revolutionair-Socialistische 
Partij — Revolutionary Socialist Party) and the OSP (Onafhan- 
kelijke Socialistische Partij — Independent Socialist Party). 

The SAP consisted of some of the left socialists who, critical of 
its reformist line, had broken with German Social Democracy in 
1931-32. Shortly before Hitler came to power, leadership of the 
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SAP passed into the hands of Walcher and Frölich, two former 
leaders of the Communist right opposition (Brandlerites) who had 
broken with the latter to join the SAP. The Dutch OSP 
corresponded in origin to the German SAP. The RSP was led by 
Henricus Sneevliet, a Communist leader for many years, who had 
come into conflict with the Communist International over trade 
union policy in Holland, where he was an official of the NAS 
(Nationaal Arbeiders Syndikaat — National Workers Union), a 
labour federation that included Communists and anarcho-syndical- 
ists. In his struggle against the latter, Sneevliet had been led to 
organise his union faction into a political party. 

The ‘Declaration of the Four’ proclaimed the need for a new 
International, for new revolutionary parties, and defined the main 
points on which they should be built. While it did not set forth our 
whole programme, the Declaration did contain our essential points. 
On a world scale the results of the ‘Declaration of the Four’ were 
minimal. In Holland, nevertheless, the two organisations held 
common rallies, and then merged to form the RSAP (Revolution- 
air-Socialistische Arbeiderspartij — Revolutionary Socialist 
Workers Party). Later this party joined our movement, then split 
with us during the Spanish revolution, when it supported the 
POUM (Partido Obrero de Unificación Marxista — Workers Party 
of Marxist Unification). The opposition to this line in the RSAP 
was based on the youth, led by Sal Santen. During the war, it was 
these youth who organised the Dutch section of the Fourth 
International. Sneevliet, who led the RSAP and who broke with the 
movement for the Fourth International on the question of the war 
in Spain, nevertheless remained extremely close to us. He died a 
hero during the war, shot by the Nazis. 

As for the leaders of the German SAP who lived in exile, they 
behaved like inveterate centrists. Shortly after having signed the 
‘Declaration of the Four’, they became the bitterest enemies of 
Trotskyism and were at the bottom of all the centrist groupings (the 
London Bureau, etc.) that spread indescribable confusion among 
the vanguard in the period preceding the Second World War. 
After the war, Walcher became a functionary in East Germany; 
Frölich, on the other hand, was a sympathiser of our movement. 


The first draft of a transitional programme 


Before going into the second experiment, by far the more import- 
ant in building the revolutionary party, a few words should be said 
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on the political situation resulting from Hitler’s accession to power. 
The Nazi victory cut off the prospect of revolution in Germany for 
an entire period. Throughout the rest of Europe, reaction was 
sharply on the rise, but not without resistance. In Austria, where 
the working class was completely under the influence of the Social 
Democracy, the clerical reaction, led by Dollfuss, propelled the 
workers into armed struggle under Social Democratic leadership, 
and they fought for one week in February 1934. The crushing of the 
Austrian proletariat by Dollfuss opened the way to the Nazi victory 
in Austria — the fascists took power after killing Dollfuss and 
eliminating his party. 

The centre of the European working class movement shifted to 
France after 1933. Hitler’s victory upset the equilibrium established 
in Europe at Versailles in 1918; this, in turn, laid bare the 
most formidable crisis in government that France had ever exper- 
ienced — acrisis that continues to this day. For the first time, it was 
apparent to all that France was no longer a first-rate power. To 
re-establish its position, or rather to maintain it, French capitalism 
had no other recourse but to lower the standard of living of the 
masses — which could only be done by inaugurating a ‘strong 
state’. French capitalism tried to get rid of parliamentary forms by 
means of the reactionary coup of 6 February 1934. But from the 
point of view of the bourgeoisie, the blow was struck prematurely. 
The French working class, literally whipped into action by this 
blow, awoke to the fascist danger, and there was a great deal of 
political tension in the country as a result. 

Against the growing fascist danger, we advocated a united 
front of working class organisations in France. But to implement 
this, a programme of action was needed on the basis of which the 
working masses could mobilise to extricate themselves from the 
situation into which capitalism had plunged them. It was in that 
spring of 1934 that the first Bolshevik-Leninist programme of 
action was drawn up with Trotsky’s collaboration. This document 
is of interest mainly because it constitutes the very first draft of a 
transitional programme. The following year, the Belgian comrades 
drew up a similar programme (against the decree laws in their 
country), and comrades in other countries followed suit. Thus the 
Transitional Programme adopted in 1938 by the founding congress 
of the International, far from being an improvisation, was the fruit 
of various earlier experiences in the different sections of the 
International. 
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As we have said, the French Trotskyist organisation, the Ligue 
Communiste, waged a systematic campaign for the united front. In 
the week following 6 February, a united front was established 
between the Ligue and the Seine Federation of the Socialist Party, 
which was under the influence of Marceau Pivert. Mass pressure 
for united action intensified after February 1934. In July of the 
same year, the Socialist and Stalinist leaderships, forced to respond 
to the pressure from below, signed a pact for unity in action. This 
pact did not rest on any concrete revolutionary policy; but the very 
fact that the two leaderships, who had fought each other so 
violently for so many years, called on the working class to 
counterpose a common front to the fascist gangs aroused enormous 
enthusiasm in the masses. 

This pact had another result that concerned us. At the very 
moment that our campaign for an SP-CP united front was to a 
certain extent successful, paradoxically enough the consequences of 
this victory were unfavourable for our organisation. All the 
sympathetic response we had met with, partly in the CP and much 
more in the SFIO*, which had recruited a substantial number of 
workers, often former CP members — all this sympathetic 
response was lost to us. This was not due to hostility, but rather to 
a lack of political clarity on the concept of a revolutionary party 
and the need for such a party — especially in the united front — 
and to the very strong attraction exercised by the CP-SP united 
front. Our meetings were no longer attended; our organisation 
became very much isolated, as it had been before. Inevitably, a 
crisis developed. We searched for a way out of this isolation; for a 
way to establish connections with, and links to, a mass movement 
the likes of which had never before been seen in France and which 
was growing larger with each passing day; for a way to be with the 
masses in action. 


‘Entryism’ 

Our second big organisational experiment, aimed at building a 
revolutionary party, took place at this point. In our efforts to move 
towards a stronger organisation, we were to pass through a stage in 
which the Trotskyist group would temporarily lose its organisation- 
al independence by entering a mass working class party. Trotsky 


* Section Francaise de |’Internationale Ouvrière — French Section of the Second 
International, official name of the Socialist Party. 
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himself raised the question of the Ligue Communiste entering the 
SFIO. The move was decided on in September-October of 1934. 
This policy, called entryism, was subsequently extended to other 
countries. At first it aroused a great deal of disagreement within 
our international organisation, even causing splits. It was with a 
great deal of resistance that the October 1934 International Plenum 
ratified the policy of the French Trotskyists’ entering the SFIO. 
Since then the majority of the organisation has considered this 
tactic admissible. 

For an entire initial period, the activity of the Bolshevik-Leninist 
Group* in the SFIO was conducted with remarkable political 
clarity. This attracted numerous young people, particularly the 
whole Jeunesses Socialistes (Socialist Youth) tendency, organised 
under the name Jeunesses Socialistes Révolutionnaires (Revolut- 
ionary Socialist Youth), into the organisation’s ranks, thus renew- 
ing its membership. On the other hand, our exit from the SFIO 
while the Popular Front was being organised took place under very 
unfortunate circumstances, and the split among the Bolshevik- 
Leninists occurring at that time caused us to lose part of the 
benefits obtained from our entry.’ 

In other countries, notably Belgium and the United States, 
entryism had better results. In Belgium, where the organisation had 
a working class base in the Charleroi Basin, it acquired a strong 
mass base in the Borinage. In the United States, the Socialist Party 
never recovered from the blow it suffered when the Trotskyists 
left.’ 

On the contrary, Nin and Andrade in Spain, who had opposed 
the entry of the French Trotskyists into the SFIO, did not delay in 
uniting — on an incorrect programmatic basis — with the Worker- 
Peasant Bloc in Catalonia, thus forming the inveterately centrist 
POUM. 


The rise of fascism and the war 


On an international scale, this entire period was dominated by the 
rise of fascism and the approach of the new imperialist war, despite 
high peaks of workers’ struggles, notably the movements of June 
1936 in France and a few other countries, and the civil war in 
Spain. In the course of this period, three large struggles dominated 


* The name adopted by the Trotskyist organisation when it joined the Socialist 
Party. 
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the activity of our international movement: 

1. The struggle against the Popular Front policy, with especial 
reference to Spain and France. With a tenacity born of desperation, 
our organisations fought the class collaborationist policy by means 
of which Stalinists and social-democrats — this time united, not 
divided — prepared the worst of catastrophes for the working class 
movement. The Popular Front constituted the first big period of 
class collaboration for the Stalinists. On that occasion, however, 
they were not (except in a very limited fashion in Spain) seeking 
ministerial posts. This came later, and became widespread in 
another period of class collaboration by the Stalinists — the period 
following the close of World War II. 

The united front and the Popular Front incorporate two very 
opposite conceptions. Since the Third Congress of the Communist 
International in 1921, the united front has meant the unity in action 
of big working class organisations to achieve more or less extended 
common aims. Before 1933 the Trotskyists advocated the united 
front between the CP and the Social Democrats in Germany against 
the rise of Nazism. The united front of the mass organisations of 
the working class is a generally positive fact — if, however, the 
revolutionary yeast can act in it. This is never the case with the 
Popular Front, which is a political combination — a bloc of 
working class reformist parties with wings of the bourgeoisie. In 
these cases the bloc is realised on a bourgeois programme, a class 
collaborationist programme. 

The Stalinists justify such a line by pretending that the working 
class must not isolate itself from the petty bourgeoisie, that it must 
not frighten it by socialist demands and aims, by the use of force, 
etc. The aim of the Popular Front policy, according to the 
Stalinists, is to cajole the petty bourgeoisie, to accustom it to march 
with the workers parties, and to create a broader and broader 
‘democracy’ finally culminating in socialism. 

All these arguments are wrong. One should not identify the petty 
bourgeoisie with parties — like the Radical Party in France — 
which are capitalist parties whose electoral base is made up of the 
petty bourgeoisie. It is not true that the working class becomes 
more attractive by diluting its programme. It is not true that the 
petty bourgeoisie is essentially parliamentarist, electoralist, hostile 
to force. The example of the Nazis in Germany shows this only too 
well. The Nazis used the most brutal force and a ‘socialist’ 
demagogy, not fearing in the slightest to put the word ‘socialist’ in 
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the name of their party. The petty bourgeoisie cannot be attracted 
by sweet words. This social layer has no political stability; it is 
attracted by those who show strength. Every worker who has been 
on strike has a clear experience of this. When strikers are deter- 
mined, small shopkeepers often sympathise with them; when they 
are hesitant, undecided, the iatter immediately turn against them. 
The Popular Fronts never ceased to be characterised by their 
hesitations and their softness, owing to the presence and pressure 
of bourgeois politicians. The working class can only win a section 
of the middle classes to its side, and neutralise another section, by 
being strong, decided and determined. 

2. The struggle against centrism. This struggle was characterised 
by a denunciation of the policy of the London Bureau and centrist 
organisations such as the Spanish POUM, the English ILP, the 
German SAP, and the Norwegian NAP*. The struggle against 
centrism also required entering the PSOP** — an unhappy exper- 
ience because of the French Trotskyist movement’s state of disinte- 
gration at the time. 

In Marxist literature, the characterisation ‘centrist’ is applied to 
all tendencies or groups that fluctuate between revolutionary 
Marxism and reformism. Some very diverse organisations are thus 
included in this category. There have even been some mass 
organisations of a centrist nature, for example, the Independent 
Socialist Party of Germany (USPD — Unabhängige Sozialistische 
Partei Deutschlands), which broke with the Social Democracy 
during the First World War and part of which participated in 
forming the German Communist Party in 1920. 

The struggle against centrism is one of the most difficult and yet 
essential tasks of revolutionary Marxists. Reformism has an 
unmistakable shape, and the struggle against it is comparatively 
easy — at least with working class militants who do not rely only on 
day-to-day demands, especially in periods when capitalist contra- 
dictions are crudely revealed. Centrism, however, needs more than 
theoretical denunciations in order to be fought efficiently. To carry 


* The NAP (Norsk Arbeiderpartiet — Norwegian Labour Party) was a mass party 
that broke with the London Bureau and subsequently fulfilled the traditional social- 
democratic role in Norway. 


** The PSOP (Parti Socialiste Ouvrier et Paysan — Workers and Peasants Socialist 
Party) was formed by the ‘revolutionary left’ tendency in the SFIO, which Blum 
expelled when the Popular Front fell apart. The PSOP was led by Marceau Pivert, 
who joined the ‘old house’ after the war and became an assiduous anti-Trotskyist. 
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out this task requires very great flexibility, because centrism takes 
the most varied and oscillating forms. It easily adopts a revolution- 
ary vocabulary, mostly adopted from Marxism, but its actions 
usually fail to correspond with its words. It should not be forgotten 
that Kautsky’s centrism dominated the Second International for 
twenty years, and it took August 1914 for Lenin himself to grasp it 
thoroughly. And for many years the Communist parties, before 
they became completely bogged down in reformism, followed a 
centrist policy which duped very large sections of the masses. 

Centrist currents often go out to win large sections of the masses 
by offering short cuts, throwing overboard part of the revolu- 
tionary Marxist programme. Not to believe in short cuts, to defend 
the revolutionary Marxist programme as a whole, is regarded as 
evidence of ‘sectarianism’ by the centrists. But up to now no 
victorious revolution has travelled such a road; and, far from 
having proved the necessity to simplify revolutionary Marxism, the 
experience has enriched it. This will be even more true for the 
victory of socialist revolutions in countries with a more developed 
economy and much more complex social structures. No-one will 
triumph with a second-hand programme, with leaderships unable 
to answer the more complex problems raised by revolutions in such 
countries. It may perhaps be more tempting, in the light of the 
difficulties encountered by the Trotskyist movement, to set out on 
a seemingly shorter road with a lighter theoretical and political 
burden. But all those who have acted thus — and there have been 
many of them in half a century — have come to nothing. They have 
only hindered the process of building revolutionary parties and 
disoriented numerous militants, particularly when the weakness of 
the Trotskyist organisations prevented them from vigorously oppo- 
sing these centrist experiences. 

In the period preceding the Second World War, these small 
centrist groupings sought to break the masses away from the old 
parties, without, however, developing a cohesive programme as a 
basis for a new, revolutionary International (that’s what they called 
the ‘sectarianism’ of the Trotskyists!). They did not, of course, 
attain their objective. But they did succeed — and that was their 
main activity — in raising all kinds of obstacles to theoretical and 
political clarification among the vanguard militants who were 
disgusted with the old parties and disoriented by a terrible decline 
in the working class movement. During the Second World War, the 
London Bureau showed no sign of life. The same held true for the 
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SAP and the PSOP. In England, the ILP was nothing more than an 
empty husk. 

3. The struggle against the Moscow trials was one of physical 
defence, a struggle, literally, for the very existence of our move- 
ment, a struggle against an avalanche of slander, of frame-ups, of 
widespread brutality and Stalinist crimes against Trotskyist mili- 
tants, in a whole series of countries outside the Soviet Union. (In 
France, Leon Sedov, Rudolf Klement; in Spain, Erwin Wolf, 
Moulin; in Switzerland, Ignace Reiss.) 

From 1936 to 1938, three big trials took place in Moscow, in 
which the role of prosecuting attorney was played by the ex- 
Menshevik Vishinsky, who became foreign minister after the war. 
In the first trial, the defendants (Zinoviev, Kamenev, I.N. 
Smirnov, etc.) ‘confessed’ to having plotted against Stalin out of 
greed for power. In the second trial, the defendants (among whom 
were Pyatakov and Yagoda, organiser of the first trial) ‘confessed’ 
that they and the defendants in the preceding trial had conspired to 
re-establish capitalism in the Soviet Union. In the third trial, the 
accused (Bukharin, Rakovsky, etc.) ‘confessed’ that they all, 
including those executed following the previous trials, had for a 
long time been spies in the service of the (German) Gestapo, the 
(British) Intelligence Service, the Mikado, etc. In addition to these 
‘trials’, this period saw the execution, also as plotters, of the most 
important heads of the Red Army (Tukhachevsky, Gamarnik, 
Putna, etc.). 

In all these trials, the main defendants were Trotsky and his son 
Leon Sedov. Trotsky was pictured as a counter-revolutionary agent 
— from time immemorial! These trials served to prepare the 
groundwork for the assassination of Trotsky and Leon Sedov and 
for the liquidation of the Bolshevik Old Guard who, in the difficult 
period of the war then looming on the horizon, could have become 
the centre of a revolutionary opposition to the Stalinist faction. 
Despite our campaigns, despite the irrefutable evidence placed 
before the Dewey Commission* proving that these trials were 
infamous political machinations, Stalin attained his objectives — 


* A commission of socialist-minded and liberal intellectuals formed to investigate 
the charges against Trotsky made in the Moscow trials of 1936-37. It was headed by 
John. Dewey, the most reputable bourgeois philosopher and educator in the United 
States, and brought in a not-guilty verdict for Trotsky. For a transcript of Trotsky’s 


testimony at the commission’s hearings, see The Case of Leon Trotsky (Pathfinder 
Press, New York). 
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with the seal of approval of representatives of American big 
business, such as Ambassador John E. Davies. 

This period as a whole was characterised by great demoralisation 
in the vanguard of a working class more and more on the 
downgrade. For our movement, the most painful example of this 
was the fragmentation of the French Trotskyists, which reached 
such a state that at one point the International declared it could no 
longer accept responsibility for their actions. 


* * * 


In 1936 an international conference of supporters of the Fourth 
International was held. Trotsky wanted the birth of the Fourth 
International announced then and there, but his proposal was not 
accepted by the conference, which called itself merely ‘Movement 
for the Fourth International’. 


Chapter 5 


From the Founding 

of the Fourth International 

to the Second World Congress 
(1938-48) 


Munich 1938 was only a short prelude to a new world war. For 
six years millions of men were mobilised, shoved into regiments, 
armed, shipped from continent to continent, and hurled against 
one another in murderous combat. The contradictions among 
the capitalist powers prevailed over the contradictions between 
capitalism as a whole and the Soviet Union, so that at the 
beginning of the war the Kremlin was allied with Nazi Germany 
in a pact that would give way, in two years’ time, to agreements 
with the imperialist democracies. This collaboration would 
contribute to giving the Resistance an ambiguous class char- 
acter. In the course of the war, mass movements began to get 
beyond the control of the major powers. Taking advantage of 
defeats suffered by the metropolitan countries, colonies began to 
revolt. Towards the end of the war, the Soviet Union had a 
sphere of influence in East Europe, the social character of which 
would only be definitively determined in the following period. 
The Socialist International succeeded in committing suicide at 
the beginning of the war; the Communist International was 
dissolved by Stalin in 1943. The old working class parties, 
Socialist and Communist, tightly regimented during the war, 
emerged from the conflict with an increasingly right-wing politi- 
cal line. 


Founding of the Fourth International (the Transitional Prog- 
ramme) 


In 1938, with the world darkened by the monstrous shadow of war 
and fascism, the International Conference met again. The meeting 
took place at the same time that the temporary capitalist compro- 
mise was signed in Munich. Again Trotsky raised the question of 
founding the Fourth International. It was to this conference that 
Trotsky submitted the Transitional Programme — which was to 
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serve, for an entire historical period, as the basis for the Fourth 
International’s activities. The conference also adopted a resolution, 
‘Class Struggle and the War in the Far East’, characterising China’s 
struggle against Japan as a war of national liberation and support- 
ing China in its struggle. 

At this conference the objection could again be heard that it was 
too early to announce the formation of the Fourth International, 
that such a decision would not be understood by the masses, etc. — 
in short, all the arguments that had led to the unfavourable 
decision in 1936 were still being used on this occasion. 

These objections were similar to those expressed at other moments 
when decisive steps had to be made by the working class movement. 
At the time of the break with the Second International and the 
founding of the Third International, for instance, the objection 
was raised that there was no mass Communist Party other than the 
Bolshevik Party which was in government. Against the founding 
of the Fourth International, the considerable ebb of the working 
class movement and the absence of Trotskyist organisations with a 
mass base were invoked as reasons. But what is to be done to 
transform circumstances in order that they should become favour- 
able and create organisations with a mass base? It is impossible to 
renounce the programme and the organisation until the objective 
conditions are transformed in a favourable way. Indeed, these 
objections only serve to conceal an opposition to the programme 
and a refusal to fight for it in extremely difficult conditions. 
That is why Trotsky was so very insistent on this question. That is 
why he pushed it right to the point of including an undisguised 
polemic against those who were opposed to announcing the estab- 
lishment of the Fourth International in the final chapter of his 
Transitional Programme.* He did so because, for him, the most 
important consideration was not the numerical size of our forces, 
nor the readiness of a more or less large sector of the workers to 
understand our decision; but above and beyond all, it was a 
question of political perspective and political continuity. Trotsky 
was acutely aware that the workers movement in general, and our 
movement in particular, was about to enter an extremely difficult 
period — the imperialist war — in the course of which we would be 


* ‘But the sceptics don’t keep quiet: ‘‘Has the time to announce its birth arrived as 
yet?” “The Fourth International’, will be our reply, ‘‘doesn’t need to be 
‘announced’. It is alive and in battle.” ? 
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subjected to extraordinary pressures by the class enemy and by 
powerful centrifugal forces. These pressures could well disintegrate 
and destroy an organisation as weak in numbers as our own. 
Looking back, in examining what happened in our movement 
during the war, it can be seen that entering the war period without 
having proclaimed the founding of the Fourth International would 
have allowed all the outside pressures and all the centrifugal forces 
which appeared during that time to operate a thousand times more 
intensively. 

In face of the difficulties stemming from national isolation and 
clandestinity, how many members, subject to all kinds of pressures, 
might have failed to use as the point of departure in making 
political analyses the necessity of defending and maintaining the 
organisation and the programme it outlined before the war? How 
many would have had a tendency to work up a new programme, to 
wonder what might be the new ideas they should adopt! At the 
beginning of this work, we mentioned the importance of historical 
continuity in the revolutionary movement. In announcing the 
founding of the Fourth International, Trotsky was essentially 
aiming at assuring this continuity during a perilous period. It was 
not at all ‘too soon’, but rather in the nick of time, that the Fourth 
International was founded, at the 1938 conference. The decision to 
create The World Party of Socialist Revolution — the name the 
Fourth International adopted — rendered an inestimable service to 
the working class movement. 

The importance of the Transitional Programme has often been 
stressed. It answers these crucial questions: How can humanity be 
extricated from this nightmare of crises, of world wars, of continu- 
ous chaos in which it has been floundering for some forty years? 
How can the transition to socialism be assured? 

The Transitional Programme is, at one and the same time, a 
programme for organising the workers in the struggle to win power 
and a programme to be put into operation immediately after the 
workers take power.’ At the end of the Nineteenth and the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century, when capitalism was in its 
ascendancy, the socialist parties had a two-part programme: the 
maximum programme, which expressed the demand for a socialist 
society in some vague future period; and the minimum programme 
of immediate demands, a programme of reforms that did not pose 
the question of the conquest of power. As early as its Third 
Congress, the Communist International had put forward the idea 
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of a transitional programme: ‘Instead of the minimum programme 
of the reformists and centrists, the Communist International 
struggles for the concrete needs of the proletariat, for a set of 
demands which, in their entirety, organise the proletariat and 
constitute the stages of the struggle for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; each of these demands expresses an urgent need of the 
broad masses, even if these masses do not as yet consciously stand 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat’ (Theses on Tactics). 

The Transitional Programme is not what can be called the 
fundamental programme of the Fourth International. The latter 
comprises the sum total of the teachings of the struggle for 
socialism, from the very beginning of the working class movement. 
This programme does not appear in any single printed document, 
but is found in several basic texts (the Marxist classics, the first four 
Congresses of the Communist International, basic documents of 
the Left Opposition and of the Fourth International, etc.). In this 
historical context, the Transitional Programme is its most impor- 
tant political part, the part which, proceeding from the basic 
teachings, formulates a programme for mobilising the masses in 
actions appropriate to their level of class consciousness, in order to 
lead them, through the education they receive by means of these 
actions, to the highest level — the conquest of power. This pro- 
grammecomprises aseries of immediate, democratic and transitional 
demands corresponding to the needs of the broadest sectors of the 
toiling masses, and to the logic of the development of the class 
struggle. Its key item is the slogan of workers government. As was 
the case at the Third and Fourth Congresses of the Communist 
International, this slogan is used in the Transitional Programme 
not as a synonym for the dictatorship of the proletariat, but as a 
transitional government formulation, which has to be adapted to 
the masses’ organisational situation and degree of class conscious- 
ness at a given moment. A programme lacking any perspective for a 
government of the toiling masses taking anti-capitalist measures is 
not a transitional programme. 

In the years since the Transitional Programme was written, its 
validity was particularly demonstrated in the immediate post-war 
period, when circumstances obliged the traditional organisations to 
advance certain of its slogans, although they were careful to avoid 
moving on to anti-capitalist slogans and to calling for a workers 
government. For some years now, its validity has also been 
evidenced in the fact that the idea of a ‘transitional programme’ 
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has been picked up by reformists and centrists, but with the 
purpose of emasculating it. They use it to offer the masses a 
so-called new road — basically reformist — by which society can be 
moved from capitalism to socialism without revolutionary uphea- 
vals. 

Given its nature, the Transitional Programme cannot and should 
not be considered holy writ. The foundation on which it stands, 
however — the principle of a mobilisation of the masses towards 
the conquest of power, on a programme of combined demands — 
remains unalterable. But the demands and the way they follow on 
from each other must in each instance be adapted to the particular 
conditions of time and place. 

As early as 1938, the Transitional Programme illustrated the 
characteristics of the three areas in which the socialist revolution 
would be continued after the war: the advanced capitalist states, 
the colonial and semi-colonial countries, and the workers states (at 
that time there was but one, the Soviet Union). 


The ordeal of the world war 


Shortly before the war, the International Secretariat was transfer- 
red to America. The war brought considerable losses to our 
movement — first and foremost, the assassination of Trotsky 
several weeks after he had written the Manifesto of the Emergency 
Conference (May 1940). There was also a wholesale slaughter of 
our comrades in the European countries: in France, Marcel Hic and 
Pierre Tresso (Blasco), former member of the Political Bureau of 
the Italian CP; in Belgium, Léon Lesoil and A. Leon; in Greece, 
Pouliopoulos; the German comrade Widelin — to cite only the 
names of a few leading comrades. But our dead in the Second 
World War can be counted by the hundreds. Our European 
sections, for the most part, were changed from top to bottom, and 
their leaderships almost wholly replenished by youthful elements. 
To this must be added the organisational break-up resulting from 
measures taken by the bourgeois states (censorship, travel restric- 
tions, etc.) which confined most of our sections to a narrow 
national life in an atmosphere of enormous, reactionary political 
pressure, of biased news accounts, without an international centre 
capable of functioning normally — even to the slightest extent. 

The International Secretariat in America could keep in contact 
with only a few countries in the ‘Allied’ camp (and even that with 
great difficulty). Several years were to pass before a European 
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Secretariat could be established among sections in countries occu- 
pied by Germany. Despite these extraordinarily great difficulties, 
we were able to ascertain, when international connections were 
re-established in 1946, that most of the sections, beyond frontiers 
and fronts, had followed a common general line on essential 
questions. This, of course, did not happen without a certain 
number of internal struggles and crises in several Trotskyist 
organisations, principal among which were the following: 

1. In the United States. At the beginning of the war, Shachtman 
and Burnham, under the pressure of a petty bourgeoisie indignant 
over the Nazi-Soviet Pact, questioned our position on the USSR. 
Discussion on the point was begun and lasted seven months, 
covering all the fundamental questions, from problems of Marxist 
philosophy to problems of building a proletarian party. A petty- 
bourgeois tendency grouped around Shachtman broke with the 
Socialist Workers Party* to form an organisation that continued to 
move farther and farther from our programme before disappearing 
completely.'° 

Following this split, a special international conference was held in 
America in May 1940, which condemned the political line and 
activity of the splitters and adopted a manifesto drawn up by 
Trotsky — The Proletarian Revolution and the Second Imperialist 
War''. This manifesto was written at the time when Hitler’s offen- 
sive was driving into Holland, Belgium, and France. Stalin was 
then in a de facto alliance with Hitler. It was also at that time that 
the first attempt was made by Stalin’s agents to assassinate 
Trotsky. 

This document recalls the immediate causes of the war. It de- 
nounces the positions defended by the big powers, and the lies of 
‘fatherland’ and ‘democracy’ being used to fool the masses. It also 
unmasks the ‘peace offensive’ being conducted by Hitler and, 
whilst exposing the fatal policy and role of Stalin, it calls for the 
defence of the Soviet Union. Many chapters are devoted to the 
problems of the colonial countries (China, India, Latin America). 
The role of the social-democratic, Stalinist and centrist leaderships 
of every ilk are unveiled at length. Finally the manifesto concludes 
with an appeal for the Fourth International, for a struggle in which 


* At that time the Socialist Workers Party was the American section of the Fourth 
International. Passage of the Voorhis Act in 1940, forbidding labour organisations 
to belong to an International, resulted in the formal disaffiliation of the SWP, but it 
has never ceased to remain rigorously faithful to the Trotskyist programme. 
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two alternatives are at stake: socialism or slavery. 

About a month later, on 30 June, Trotsky wrote an article about 
the fact that the German troops occupied the whole European 
continent up to the Atlantic. This article, ‘We Do Not Change 
Our Course’!?, contained in particular the following lines: 

‘In the wake of a number of other and smaller European states, 
France is being transformed into an oppressed nation...(Imper- 
ialist democracy) cannot be ‘‘saved’’ from fascism. It can only 
be replaced by proletarian democracy. Should the working class 
tie up its fate in the present war with the fate of imperialist 
democracy, it would only assure itself a new series of defeats... 
True enough, Hitler boastfully promises to establish the domina- 
tion of the German people at the expense of all Europe and even 
of the whole world ‘‘for one thousand years’’. But in all likeli- 
hood this splendour will not endure even for ten years... Conse- 
quently the task of the revolutionary proletariat does not consist 
of helping the imperialist armies to create a ‘‘revolutionary 
situation” but of preparing, fusing and tempering its interna- 
tional ranks for revolutionary situations of which there will be 
no lack. The new war map of Europe does not invalidate the 
principle of revolutionary class struggle. The Fourth Interna- 
tional does not change its course.’ 

2. In the case of the German section (more exactly, the emigré 
committee leading that section), we witnessed a truly tragic 
degeneration of a group demoralised by years of exile. The first 
document to reveal this degeneration was called the ‘Three Theses’ 
(1941). The basic concept embodied in this document is that 
fascism constitutes a new historical period succeeding imperialism, 
one in which humanity is dragged so far backwards that, instead of 
remaining in the era of world wars and proletarian revolution, it 
finds itself thrown back into the era of wars for national liberation 
and of democratic revolutions of the 1848 type! 

3. In France we saw the two Trotskyist groups, the POI (Parti 
Ouvrier Internationaliste — Internationalist Workers Party) and 
the CCI (Comité Communiste Internationaliste — Internationalist 
Communist Committee), both start off by going off the track — in 
opposite directions — under pressure from the class enemy. After a 
political struggle in both groups had enabled them to overcome 
their respective deviations, unification could take place through the 
founding, early in 1944, of the PCI (Parti Communiste Interna- 
tionaliste — Internationalist Communist Party), the French section 
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of the Fourth International. 
In a pamphlet entitled ‘Problems of the World Party of Revolu- 
tion and Reconstruction of the Fourth International’, dated 28 
February 1966, the group ‘Voix Ouvriére’ (Workers Voice) — 
whose views are now defended by the ‘Lutte Ouvriére’ (Workers 
Struggle) group — categorically condemned the Fourth Interna- 
tional for the patriotic attitude adopted by one of the Trotskyist 
groups during the war, and for the fact that the Fourth Interna- 
tional supposedly did not move to criticise this policy when the 
reunification of the French movement and the founding of the PCI 
took place in 1944. Here is what this pamphlet says: ‘The unifica- 
tion of the different Trotskyist groups (POI, CCI, October Group) 
took place in the beginning of 1944. The chauvinist policy of 1940 
was blithely passed over, everything was forgiven and forgotten, 
and, better yet, they had always been right’(p.8). It adds: ‘...And 
when after the war the Fourth International ratified the policy of 
the French section, it became clear that it, too, was opportunistic’ 
(p. 10). 
Unfortunately for these comrades, their statements are not cor- 
rect. In February 1944, under the German occupation, a European 
conference of the Fourth International was held. One of the items 
on its agenda was the French reunification and the formation of the 
PCI. This conference did not ‘blithely pass over’ but proceeded 
seriously to criticise the positions previously taken. The positions 
adopted at this European conference served as the basis for 
reunification in France. The documents of the European confer- 
ence were published in a clandestine issue of Quatriéme Interna- 
tionale (Fourth International). We cite below Point XXIX of 
‘Theses on the Condition of the Working Class Movement and 
Perspectives for the Development of the Fourth International’, 
which deals with this question and which explains as completely as 
anyone could desire what happened at that time. We are very sorry 
that these comrades did not verify their statements before making 
them. 
‘XXIX. Above all else the present war has subjected the Fourth 
International movement to the most difficult and decisive 
ordeals. On the one hand, we had to defend ourselves, on the 
basis of internationalist principles, against the danger of catch- 
ing the nationalistic and patriotic fever that, at the beginning, 
was epidemic among the masses; on the other hand, we had to 
defend ourselves against the terrorism of the bourgeoisie. Under 
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pressure of the conditions created in France and elsewhere after 
the defeat of French imperialism, a certain weakening in the 
internationalist behaviour of some sections became apparent. 
The French section primarily — in its day-to-day policies — 
often expressed the nationalistic influence of the petty-bourgeois 
masses who were exasperated by the defeat of their imperialist 
masters. 

‘The position taken by the French section on the national 
question, the theses issued in the name of the European Secre- 
tariat of the Fourth International, at that time exclusively 
controlled by the French comrades, represent a social-patriotic 
deviation that must once and for all be openly condemned and 
rejected as incompatible with the programme and general ideo- 
logy of the Fourth International. 

‘Instead of making a distinction between the nationalism of the 
defeated bourgeoisie (which is an expression of its imperialist 
interests) and the ‘‘nationalism’’ of the masses (which is only an 
expression of their reaction to, and resistance against, exploita- 
tion by the imperialist occupiers), the POI leadership deemed 
progressive the struggle of its own bourgeoisie; did not, right 
from the start, separate itself from Gaullism; and was satisfied 
to clothe the latter in more ‘‘revolutionary’’ terminology. By 
placing the French bourgeoisie — a defeated imperialist power 
— on the same plane as the bourgeoisie of colonial countries, the 
POI leadership acquired a completely false concept of the 
national question. It spread dangerous illusions about the char- 
acter of nationalist organisations, which, far from being able to 
serve as hypothetical ‘‘allies’’ for the revolutionary proletariat, 
will prove to be the counter-revolutionary vanguard of imperial- 
ism. 

‘In the same way, starting out with the entirely correct premise 
that it was necessary to take part in the mass struggle and to win 
large layers of the working class away from the baneful influence 
of nationalism, the POI leadership permitted itself to be drawn 
into making dangerous ideological and tactical concessions. It 
did not understand that the most important consideration in 
winning the masses lay in the crystal-clear and revolutionary 
language of the international class struggle, as opposed to the 
confused and treacherous language of social patriotism. 

‘It should be added, however, that just as this condemnation of 
a right-centrist deviation is called for, so also must the Fourth 
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International vehemently condemn the sectarian ‘‘left’’ devia- 
tion as evidenced, for example, in the policies of the French CCI 
on the national question. Under guise of safeguarding the 
heritage of Marxism-Leninism, the CCI obstinately refused to 
make any distinction between the nationalism of the bourgeoisie 
and the mass resistance movement. 

‘In dismissing as ‘‘reactionary and nationalist’’ the struggle for 
their everyday interests waged by the proletariat and petty-bour- 
geois masses when this struggle is directed against the imperialist 
occupiers and uses petty-bourgeois slogans, sectarianism para- 
lyses the precise revolutionary efforts needed to combat nation- 
alist ideology, and automatically isolates itself from real mass 
struggles. 

‘The social-patriotic deviation was, nevertheless, energetically 
opposed from the beginning by the healthy resistance of the 
revolutionary rank-and-file of the French section, as well as by 
the rest of the international organisation.’ (Quatriéme Interna- 
tionale, No. 6-7, April-May 1944, pp. 8-9) 

The errors made at this time are explained by the huge pressures — 

of a totally different order to those of peace time — which were 
weighing upon militants who carried on the struggle, a struggle 
which was far from being simply a verbal one with the possibility of 
only extremely limited errors. Serious as these errors may have 
been, however, they remained at the level of errors and never 
became betrayals. They were corrected by the movement itself, 
which — one should never forget — defended the banner of the 
Fourth International at the cost of immense sacrifices. 


The Second World Congress 


As soon as international relationships had been re-established, the 
International Secretariat in America and the European Secretariat 
jointly organised an International Conference. Held in the spring 
of 1946 with a dozen sections participating, this conference as- 
sumed the powers of a congress, electing a new International 
Executive Committee and a new International Secretariat. It set a 
political orientation and assigned the new leadership bodies the 
task of preparing a world congress. These decisions were ratified by 
the sections that had not been able to attend the conference. The 
new orientation, resulting from the new world situation, consisted 
in the task of changing our sections, which until then had been 
propaganda groups, into parties linked to mass struggles — and 
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aiming to lead these struggles. 

Preparation for the Second World Congress took almost two 
years. It entailed a lively struggle to maintain fundamental posi- 
tions, especially against tendencies that wanted to revise our 
position on the question of the USSR. Twenty-two organisations 
from nineteen different countries were represented at the Second 
World Congress. It showed that, generally speaking, our move- 
ment had emerged from the war with increased strength although 
as yet unable to make a breakthrough in any particular place. It 
also showed that our movement had especially broad possibilities in 
those countries with relatively young working class movements — 
in the Far East and in Latin America, for example. New statutes 
presented by Sherry Mangan were adopted. 

Three main political points, in addition to an evaluation of the 
organisation’s progress since its founding congress, were on the 
agenda of the Second World Congress. The first point was the 
international situation in the three years following the end of the 
Second World War, for which the report was presented by Michel 
Pablo. The congress noted the preponderant strength of the United 
States compared with the rest of the world; the difficult problems 
of reconstruction, both in Europe and in the Soviet Union; and the 
onset of the ‘cold war’. It assessed the situation of the working 
class movement, the sharpening of the class struggle, and assigned 
the sections of the Fourth International the task of strengthening 
themselves in order to form mass parties. 

A document on ‘The Struggle of the Colonial Peoples and the 
World Revolution’, presented by Pierre Frank, stressed the point 
that because of the new relationship of forces among capitalist 
states, we were witnessing a new division of the colonial world, 
with the United States taking over from the former imperialist 
countries, now weakened and unable to maintain their former 
domination. But the document also noted the policy of strategic 
retreat adopted by the imperialists in a large number of colonial 
countries, whereby they moved from the old forms of direct rule to 
new forms of indirect domination, with the help of layers of the 
indigenous bourgeoisie. Thus the congress clearly saw from the 
very beginning the new orientation that imperialism would follow, 
in the direction of what was later called neo-colonialism, while at 
the same time conducting colonial wars wherever it deemed it had 
absolutely vital strategic interests to defend. 

The congress devoted a very large part of its work — in fact, the 
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major part — to the discussion of a document entitled ‘The USSR 
and Stalinism’, presented by Ernest Mandel. The Soviet Union’s 
expansion on the heels of its victory over German fascism, the 
occupation by Soviet troops of several East European countries, 
the enormous abuses and crimes committed in the course of this 
occupation, without the bourgeois social structure of these coun- 
tries having been changed — all this had caused innumerable 
debates everywhere on the class nature of the Soviet Union. The 
document approved by the delegates at the congress reaffirmed 
Trotsky’s definition of the Soviet Union as a degenerated workers 
state, but it showed the stage which that degeneration had reached. 
It pointed out that the contradictions within the Soviet Union were 
sharper than ever; it dissected the Stalinist political line, indicating 
that the bureaucracy was more and more acting as an absolute 
brake on economic progress; and it concluded that the task before 
us, now that the war was over, was to overthrow the bureaucratic 
regime. A good part of the document was devoted to a study of the 
‘Soviet buffer states’, i.e., those East European countries occupied 
by Soviet troops, and it concluded that these countries had retained 
the structure and function of a bourgeois state. Several pages of the 
document dealt with the Communist parties, stressing the slide 
towards reformism they had taken — a very steep slide compared 
to the pre-war period. In conclusion, this document examined the 
significance of the world discussion on the question of the Soviet 
Union, and replied to the ‘state capitalist’ or ‘bureaucratic collec- 
tivist’ theories. 

The question of the class nature of the Soviet Union and the 
question of the defence of the Soviet Union had been continuously 
raised inside the Trotskyist movement and had provoked many 
splits. The Second World Congress marked the end of the great 
debates on these questions inside the Fourth International. After- 
wards, on the basis of the definition of the Soviet Union as a 
‘degenerated workers state’, the debates took place on the trans- 
formations which took place there, their significance, and their 
consequences in relation to political tasks. In all the debates on the 
class nature of the Soviet Union, deep divergences of methodology 
were in the background concerning the way to analyse states, 
movements, and political formations. Out of these developed no 
less deep divergences on the political level. Thus most of those who 
fought the Trotskyist positions on these questions found them- 
selves more or less frankly in the camp of imperialism against the 
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Soviet Union during the ‘cold war’, in the name of the struggle of 
‘democracy’ against ‘totalitarianism’. The most monstrous exam- 
ple in this field was, I think, Shachtman himself, who eventually 
joined the American Socialist Party and defended US imperialism 
in the Vietnam War. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that the main function of the Second 
Congress had been to reaffirm the fundamental principles of 
Trotskyism as opposed to the various centrifugal tendencies that 
had appeared during the war and immediately thereafter. It was an 
absolutely indispensable task, but that was as far as the congress 
could go. Coming events would confront the International with 
problems and tasks not touched on there. 


Chapter6 


From the Second World Congress 
to the 1953 Split 


At the Second World Congress, held in April-May 1948, several 
sections, especially in Europe, found themselves replenished and 
strengthened by new forces acquired in the aftermath of the war. In 
some cases, these sections began to be a factor in the political life of 
their countries. Thus, despite the growth of the old parties (espe- 
cially the Communist parties) during that period, the perspective of 
a further development of the Fourth International’s sections was 
adopted by the congress, which raised the slogan, ‘Forward to 
building mass Trotskyist parties!’ 

But the situation was in the process of developing in a totally 
unexpected direction. The few signs pointing to this development 
were still too weak at the time of the congress to permit a correct 
evaluation — too weak even to give us an inkling of where it was 
going. The post-war revolutionary wave in Western Europe seemed 
to be momentarily halted, but actually it had begun to subside. The 
‘cold war’ had only just started. The Soviet blockade of West 
Berlin would start several weeks later. The ‘Prague coup’, i.e., the 
seizure of power by the Czechoslovak Communist Party, was only 
a few weeks old. The social changes within the so-called people’s 
democracies were only beginning to take shape. There was no way 
to foresee the break that was to take place two months later 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 

Important events and totally unexpected developments occurred 
immediately after the Second Congress and for some years there- 
after. Their results were unpredictable; the world was assuming a 
shape that had never been envisaged or even imagined by the most 
eminent, the most perspicacious, the most farsighted Marxists. 
These upheavals raised extremely complicated theoretical and 
political problems. Moreover, we were confronted, not with a 
single event that could have been judged per se, but with numerous 
events spread out over several years and not necessarily connected 
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with each other. These events finally, after several years, resulted in 
a world picture totally different from what had previously been 
seen, even since the First World War and the October Revolution. 

Certain Marxist tenets seemed to be placed in doubt by some 
aspects of the situation. As a result, a multiplicity of assessments 
and theories proclaiming the bankruptcy of Marxism appeared. 
Marxists could not answer these arguments with a pure and simple 
repetition of basic tenets, treating the latter as eternal truths 
independent of time and space. Such an approach would not have 
been worthy of Marxists. The primary task of the Fourth Interna- 
tional was to place the basic teachings of revolutionary Marxism in 
juxtaposition with the new world picture, to redefine the situation, 
to re-evaluate perspectives and tasks. Neglecting such a task would 
have meant leaving the field free both for the apologists of the 
Communist parties and for the innumerable revisionists on the left 
and on the right. 

For the sake of clarity, this exposition will not treat events in 
chronological order but will first point out the major changes that 
took place as a whole — in order to arrive at the overall picture that 
emerged at the end of a few years. In this way, theoretical problems 
that were raised and difficulties that had to be resolved will stand 
out. The actions of the Fourth International can thus be set forth in 
context, making it possible to judge them on an objective basis. 


Post-war upheavals 


Let us first review the main events and the basic changes that 
occurred from 1947-48 to about 1960. 

The ‘cold war’ began in 1947. Soon — after the breach in the 
American monopoly on atomic energy in 1949 — the development 
of nuclear weapons and the atomic arms race between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would begin. The problem of world 
war was thenceforth posed in new terms, not new on a social level, 
but new because of the availability of vast powers of destruction, so 
huge that they were in a completely different dimension from 
so-called conventional weapons. 

In 1947 the Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) was 
created. At the same time, the ‘cold war’ led the Soviet Union (in 
order to protect its buffer states) to effect a social change — by 
military-bureaucratic means — in the East European countries its 
armies had entered during the war. Despite a few measures aimed 
at those members of the propertied classes who had collaborated 
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with the Germans, the army had left the bourgeois social structures 
of these countries intact. The ‘cold war’ forced the Kremlin to 
liquidate the bases of capitalism in those countries and to trans- 
form them into workers states. 

In June of 1948 the first great crisis of Stalinism erupted, in the 
shape of the Soviet- Yugoslav split. The Yugoslav Communist Party 
was expelled from the Cominform on charges reminiscent of the 
pre-war Moscow trials — the Yugoslavs were fascists, spies, etc. 
But, for the first time, the Kremlin’s hegemony over the workers 
states and the Communist parties as a whole was challenged — 
challenged by a party that had led the armed struggle during the 
war and had, against Stalin’s advice, pursued that struggle until it 
had established a workers state. Stalin extended his repression in 
the East European workers states in order to prevent any spreading 
of the Yugoslav split. But the Yugoslav affair was his first big 
setback, at the very moment that the Soviet Union was at the peak 
of the glory reaped from its resistance during the war and its victory 
over Hitler’s armies. 

October 1949 saw the victory of the Chinese revolution — that too 
despite the advice Stalin gave the Chinese Communist Party’s 
leadership, namely, to make a deal with Chiang Kai-shek. The 
collapsing Kuomintang regime took refuge on the island of Taiwan 
(Formosa), where it would thenceforth survive only by grace of US 
military aid. The victory of the Chinese revolution had immense 
repercussions, which have developed through the years and which 
we shall summarise as follows: 

1. A huge shift in the overall relationship of forces on an 
international scale, to the advantage of socialism. 

2. A tremendous impetus to the colonial revolution, which 
thenceforth would spread from one colonised continent to another; 
outbreak of the Korean war in 1950; continuation of the Viet- 
namese revolution, first against French imperialism, later against 
American imperialism; extension of the colonial revolution to 
Latin America and victory of the socialist revolution in Cuba in 
1959; extension of the colonial revolution to the Middle East, to 
North Africa in the 1950s, then to Black Africa from 1960 on. 

3. Extension of the crisis of Stalinism. 

In the course of the post-war period, enormous upheavals also 
occurred in the economically developed capitalist countries, in the 
capitalist countries based on a colonial structure, and in the 
workers states. Let us review them. 
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In a great many colonial countries, we witnessed a quasi- 
withdrawal by the imperialist nations (principally Britain; others, 
to a lesser extent), in which these colonies acquired formal political 
independence while at the same time an economic hold on them was 
maintained. These new — and indirect — forms of domination 
constitute what has been called neo-colonialism. In several cases, 
American imperialism has supplanted the colonising imperialism in 
its function of economic hegemony. Indigenous bourgeois leader- 
ships of a special type appeared (Peronism, Nasserism, Sukarno- 
ism, etc.). Sometimes they played along with mass movements — a 
dangerous game. In the case of Cuba, the revolution won victory 
under a leadership which, although it did not originate in the 
working class movement — and certainly not in the official 
Communist movement — made the revolution a socialist one. 
Finally, in the colonial movements there are a number of leader- 
ships that either try to seesaw between West and East, or gravitate 
for a time around the workers states without, however, effecting 
their countries’ social transformation into workers states. _ 

The growth and development of colonial revolutionary move- 
ments persisted. But receiving neither sufficient solidarity from the 
working class in the imperialist centres, nor a correct political line 
from the workers states, it was difficult for them — with the 
exception of Cuba in Latin America — to find a political orienta- 
tion that would permit them to resolve, in the least costly way, the 
problems posed by the economic and social backwardness of their 
countries. 

The Soviet Union’s isolation, unbroken since 1917, had come to 
an end — in the West (the ‘people’s democracies’ of Eastern 
Europe) as well as in the East (China and the Democratic Republics 
of Vietnam and Korea). Then, on the American continent, socialist 
Cuba was born. 

To the Soviet Union were added workers states which, with the 
exception of Czechoslovakia and East Germany, were less deve- 
loped economically than the first workers state. Following a rocky 
period of post-war reconstruction in which Stalinism, faithful to its 
concept of ‘socialism in one country’, shamelessly pillaged the 
neighbouring countries, the Soviet Union’s progress was so tremen- 
dous that it became the world’s second greatest economic power. In 
the new workers states of Eastern Europe, the new forms of 
property ownership also, generally speaking, brought about great 
economic progress. This, however, did not serve to improve the 
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living standard of the masses to any considerable extent. In their 
initial period, these states had the same internal regime that the 
Soviet Union had experienced under Stalin. But the growth of the 
new relationships of production did not entail the growth of 
Stalinism. The latter proved incompatible with the former. The 
crisis of Stalinism thus began to become evident under the impact 
of various factors — the police state’s ever greater brake on the 
Soviet Union’s economic progress; the contradiction between the 
needs of the other workers states and the Kremlin’s policies; the 
rising revolutionary tide throughout the world. The Communist 
parties were no longer inevitably and automatically aligning 
themselves with Moscow. China was to play a very special role in 
the crisis of Stalinism. 

In Western Europe, the Communist parties, which had generally 
increased in size at the war’s end, did not succeed (with exceptions 
such as France, Italy, etc.) in becoming rooted in the working class. 
The social-democratic parties remained, or again became, the 
majority working class parties. 

As noted above, the crisis of Stalinism began with the Yugoslav 
events in 1948. The crisis, for all practical purposes, has never since 
stopped growing (onset of ‘de-Stalinisation’ after Stalin’s death in 
1953; East Berlin events in June 1953; Twentieth Congress [of the 
CPSU] and events in Poland and Hungary in 1956; Sino-Soviet 
conflict; Czechoslovak crisis; etc.). 

The absence of a revolutionary victory in the economically 
developed countries was not without influence, for a time, on the 
‘de-Stalinisation’ process. Among other things, it determined the 
protracted nature of this process and the fact that it was largely 
kept under control by the Kremlin bureaucracy. For the most part, 
the ‘socialist camp’ remained under Moscow’s hegemony. China’s 
break with Moscow shook the Kremlin’s authority in the Commun- 
ist world to a tremendous extent, without contributing to any 
decisive advance for revolutionary Marxism. 

In the highly developed capitalist countries, some very surprising 
phenomena occurred. There was a general agreement among 
economists — both bourgeois economists and those in the labour 
movement, Marxist or not — that following a post-war period of 
reactivation and reconstruction, a serious economic crisis would 
occur. Marxists, basing themselves more particularly on Lenin’s 
concepts of imperialism, believed that the loss of the colonies 
would contribute to the disintegration of the imperialist centres. 
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Yet, far from disintegrating, for about fifteen years the capitalist 
world experienced boom, an unprecedented economic prosperity 
interrupted not by crises but only by ‘recessions’ of varying but 
always limited size and duration. This led to what was called the 
‘consumer society’ or ‘neo-capitalism’, which on the surface 
seemed no longer to correspond with the capitalism that Marx had 
analysed. In this unparalleled prosperity, the European workers 
movement, the oldest organised movement with the oldest Marxist 
tradition, experienced stagnation and even a pronounced political 
decline. The social-democratic parties tended, even formally, to 
renounce socialism in order to become ‘people’s parties’; the 
Communist parties ‘social-democratised’ themselves; the left 
social-democratic tendencies dissolved; the revolutionary vanguard 
steadily dwindled. The socialist movement, born in Europe more 
than a century ago, raised in the perspective that a socialist 
revolution in Europe would precede the economic, political, and 
social development of other areas of the world, no longer corres- 
ponded to this image of yesteryear. 

In the course of the First World War and in the early years of the 
October Revolution, Lenin and Trotsky had foreseen the possi- 
bility of victorious socialist revolutions in the colonial countries, 
paralleling those in Europe. But from 1948 onward, revolution was 
in full swing on capitalism’s periphery, while in the imperialist 
centres the workers movement was, or appeared to be, at a lower 
ebb than ever before in its entire history. And finally, in the 
countries where capitalism had been overthrown, the bureaucracy 
seemed to be entrenched, with the working class passively submit- 
ting to its domination. 

A capitalism deprived of its colonies yet flourishing more than 
ever, with a working class shorn of political aspirations and almost 
exclusively preoccupied with its standard of living; in the workers 
states an extension of the new relationships of production, with 
bureaucratic domination maintained and without any workers’ 
mobilisations; in the colonial countries a revolutionary upsurge, 
based essentially on the peasantry — all this largely explains the 
proliferation of theories denying, in one way or another, the 
historical mission of the proletariat as formulated by Marx, 
whether in classically capitalist countries, colonial countries, or 
workers states (the class nature of the last-named also gave rise to a 
multiplicity of theories). It was not possible to grasp the totality of 
the process immediately. In the midst of the tremendous pressures 
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brought to bear on the entire world, and inevitably on the 
Trotskyist movement, delay was unavoidable. 


The crises in the Trotskyist movement 


It was impossible to deny these contradictory events and to cite, in 
lieu of explanation, all the great classics of revolutionary Marxism 
on the revolutionary mission of the proletariat, etc. In order to 
answer pertinently the profusion of theories successfully and to be 
able to act, it was necessary to proceed to an examination of the 
situation with the help of revolutionary Marxism, to seek therein 
the key that would permit an explanation of this new situation, to 
see what adjustments, rectifications, and enrichment had to be 
brought to revolutionary Marxism. This was possible only while 
participating in the class struggle at the same time, testing the 
evaluations of the new situation in the fire of battle. And this is 
what the Fourth International tried to do, in a situation rendered 
all the more difficult by the fact that it was operating in a political 
scene such as no revolutionary tendency had ever before 
encountered. In addition to the enormously complex picture of the 
world that has been sketched here, the International was faced with 
the obstacle of two old, organised workers movements, which came 
to life only when fighting revolutionary currents. The ‘workers 
state’ factor, which from 1917 on had given a new dimension to 
working class politics and which, in the form of Stalinism, had for 
sO many years influenced the working class movement, introduced 
— together with the existence of several workers states in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world — increasingly complex effects. 

In order to understand the problems and tasks with which the 
Fourth International was faced, in order to understand the posi- 
tions it took during the years in which these changes occurred, in 
order to judge its activity as objectively as possible — it is quite 
necessary to grasp the size and scope of the changes produced in the 
aftermath of the Second World War. It is quite necessary to grasp 
this state of affairs in order to have a Marxist explanation of the 
internal difficulties the Fourth International experienced, especially 
its crises and its splits. 

A detailed history of the Fourth International will not fail to 
examine each of the crises and splits, to study their various stages, 
the primary and secondary positions defended by this or that 
current or faction, the role of individuals, etc. But such a historical 
study can have value only if it is written from a Marxist view of the 
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total picture, with a correct appreciation of the general causes at 
the root of these crises and splits, and of the main orientations 
which, aside from any specific position, conflicted with each other. 
It is this philosophy of crises, as it might be termed, that we will 
indicate here as an indispensable prerequisite. A number of our 
adversaries, incapable of doing this, find themselves reduced to 
mumbo-jumbo in describing this period of crises and splits, 
embellishing their account with more or less inane bits of gossip. 

Let us start with a point that is not without significance. A big 
to-do has been made, and is still being made, about the crises the 
Trotskyist movement has gone through. ‘What, another crisis! 
Another split!’, invariably exclaimed those who were often more 
content to fight the Fourth International on that basis than to 
discuss its ideas. We have no need to deny the oft-times painful 
nature of the crises in our movement. Nevertheless, this character- 
istic, which for a long time seemed peculiar to the Trotskyist 
movement and which could be looked down on with cynical 
amusement from the lofty seats of the big organisations, is today 
prevalent in all kinds of movement organisations, big and small. 
Actually, what was really abnormal in the working class movement 
was monolithism — that ‘unity’ achieved by smothering all inde- 
pendent political thought within organisations laying claim to 
Marxism, the most critical school of thought in the world. The 
history of the working class movement proves that, more often 
than not, it has been racked by struggles between divergent 
theoretical and political tendencies and currents. This was normal, 
because without continually testing theories, positions, and orien- 
tations, by measuring them against reality, no progress in revolu- 
tionary thought and action can be envisaged. There was all the 
more reason for the movement to undergo such struggles, faced as 
it was with a world in constant upheaval, in which ‘something 
new’ appeared, as it still does, each day. Although differences are a 
perfectly normal phenomenon, it does not follow that discussing 
them must necessarily and frequently end in splitting the move- 
ment. It is therefore necessary to look into the objective or 
subjective reasons that contributed to this state of affairs. In the 
history of the Trotskyist movement, both objective and subjective 
factors played their role. 

Objectively, the splits were caused in large measure by the fact 
that differences on analyses or on the orientations to follow in 
order to build the revolutionary party were rendered all the more 
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acute because the organisation was numerically weak, with very 
weak roots in the masses. Most often the differences boiled down 
to opposition on the tactics to adopt to overcome that precise 
situation. The entire world is more than ever subject to the pressure 
of colossal forces that tear up not only tiny vanguards, but 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois groups, workers’ mass organisa- 
tions, etc., as well (it would be easy to draw up an impressive list). 
The international Trotskyist movement’s theoretical base is an 
invaluable instrument for resisting the divisions that antagonistic 
forces tend to produce. But a theoretical base, no matter how 
powerful, is not without limits, especially in face of material forces 
that can at certain times assume considerable size in a few countries 
or groups of countries. As we shall see, in every crisis and split it is 
easy enough to uncover which factor (in the given circumstances) 
assumed undue proportions for a group of members — to the point 
where they left the International. 

Subjectively, the situation was aggravated in numerous cases by 
the fact that since the organisation was tiny, it was viewed by some 
as a secondary factor, to which too much importance should not be 
attached. Cutting it in half did not seem to matter much, numeri- 
cally speaking, especially for those who believed that they had 
found the orientation which would lead to rapid growth. These 
feelings were rendered all the stronger in view of the disproportion 
between the objectively revolutionary character of the situation — 
the important tasks this set — and the clearly inadequate forces and 
means at our disposal, a disproportion that continually weighed 
(and still does) on our movement. Such feelings are the exact 
opposite of those that prevail in mass organisations, where the 
members, responsible to large masses and aware of the role of the 
organisation per se, are loath to initiate splits — even when serious 
differences arise within these organisations. 

We are not saying that crises and splits can be explained solely by 
the above-mentioned factors. Factors of a personal nature, for 
example, also played a role. But in order to have a clear under- 
standing of history, the most general elements have to be placed in 
the forefront; without them the actions of other factors could not 
acquire significant weight. Within a period of about fifteen years, 
the most important changes in history took place; changes embody- 
ing the transition from capitalism to socialism while the major 
revolutionary forces were still under reformist or Stalinist leader- 
ship; changes, moreover, affecting essentially the most backward, 
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not the most economically advanced, countries in the world. This 
situation favoured the rise of multitudinous theories denying the 
validity of Marxism. It also gave rise to tendencies and currents in 
the Trotskyist movement that to a certain degree held a distorted 
view of the situation; believed they could bank essentially on one or 
another aspect of the situation; and did not believe they had to 
consider the Fourth International, as constituted, a political force. 
As is always the case, those who broke away were not aware of the 
process they were part of — nor where it would lead them. 

It is also worth noting that, with rare exceptions, those who broke 
with the Fourth International and did not take part in the 1963 
reunification soon found themselves — if not politically non- 
existent — with reduced forces, despite any expectations they might 
have had or the forces at their disposal when they left. Nor should 
we view this as an accidental result. Rather must we examine the 
causes of this phenomenon — not causes of a personal nature, 
because there was no lack of determination or capability on the 
part of the individuals involved. This situation must be attributed 
to: 

1. The fact that they embarked on a politically incorrect course. 

2. Their separation from the international movement, which, by 
its very international nature, was best able to resist the colossal 
forces at work in the world and to correct its own errors when they 
occurred. 

The International is not a fetish; it does not generate miracles. 
But, despite its numerical weakness, the very nature of the organi- 
sation, centralised and democratic at the same time, makes it a 
force that can best prevent any national distortion and resist the 
pressures exerted throughout the world by all kinds of forces (state 
powers, mass movements with all kinds of leaderships, etc.). 


The Third World Congress (1951) 


As already mentioned, the break between the Kremlin and the 
Yugoslav leadership occurred right after our Second World Con- 
gress. In vain were Moscow’s efforts to isolate the Yugoslav 
leadership, to find a substantial opposition to Tito, even to attempt 
a coup against that leadership. In his famous report to the 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU in 1956, Khrushchev described 
Stalin’s state of mind when he decided publicly to announce Tito’s 
excommunication. Said Khrushchev: ‘I remember when the con- 
flict between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia first began to be 
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artificially blown up. One day, upon arriving in Moscow from Kiev, 
I was invited to see Stalin. Showing me a copy of a letter recently 
sent to Tito, Stalin asked: ‘‘Have you read this?’’ Without waiting 
for a reply, he added: ‘‘All I have to do is lift one little finger and 
there’ll be no more Tito. He will go down.” ’ But this was the first 
time since he had got rid of all the political currents within the 
Communist parties that Stalin, now at the very height of his 
authority, underwent defeat and witnessed a Communist Party and 
a workers state rising against him. 

As soon as this split became public knowledge, the leadership of 
the Fourth International understood that the international crisis of 
Stalinism would for the most part thenceforth be out in the open; 
that the Kremlin’s incompatibility with a living revolution was 
clearly evident; that it was necessary to help the Yugoslavs resist the 
Stalinist attacks; and that the Yugoslav conflict would sooner or 
later have big repercussions — which should be utilised to build 
new revolutionary leaderships — inside the Communist parties and 
the workers states. 

The Trotskyist organisations very quickly mobilised to help the 
Yugoslav revolution answer the torrent of slander emanating from 
Moscow and the Communist parties. Campaigns were launched in 
numerous countries. Leaflets, pamphlets, meetings were used in the 
fight against Stalinism. In several countries it was the Fourth 
International’s organisations that initiated the youth brigades that 
went to Yugoslavia — brigades of inquiry, support and work in the 
service of the Yugoslav revolution. These brigades were relatively 
successful, with an enrolment of several thousand young people. 
For Stalinism, the Yugoslav affair was a wound that never healed. 

For a short period, the sections of the Fourth International, 
profiting from the Yugoslav crisis, became stronger. But this 
process was interrupted during 1950 when, at the beginning of the 
Korean war, the Yugoslav leadership — which until then had made 
progress in many areas of domestic policy (self-management, etc.) 
and in its criticism of part of the Stalinist past — took a disgraceful 
position on the international scene. In the United Nations General 
Assembly, Yugoslavia voted for UN military intervention against 
North Korea. This position succeeded in alienating many of 
Yugoslavia’s defenders. The hopes of recruiting a larger revolu- 
tionary vanguard because of the Soviet- Yugoslav dispute were thus 
destroyed, until such time as the crisis of Stalinism would erupt 
elsewhere. 
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While the crisis between Yugoslavia and the Kremlin was taking 
this turn, the victory of the Chinese revolution was becoming an 
international factor requiring a reassessment of the situation. It 
could be stated, and correctly so, that this victory would inevitably 
entail a much bigger crisis of Stalinism than did the Yugoslav 
affair, for somewhat similar reasons. But there was no reason to 
believe that the crisis would erupt in the immediate future. 

China had just got rid of the Chiang Kai-shek government on the 
mainland; it found itself threatened on its Korean frontier, while 
American imperialism was turning Taiwan into a fortress against 
the new republic. The new Chinese government could not get along 
without Soviet aid, for a time at least. The ‘cold war’, the Korean 
war, Yugoslavia’s international policy, the Sino-Soviet cooperation 
— all showed that the perspectives of the Second World Congress 
were no longer satisfactory. A re-evaluation of the situation was 
called for. Moreover, the sections, no longer making the progress 
they had made during the post-war period, were meeting with 
mounting difficulties. This also necessitated a re-examination of 
the orientation of our activity. 

A plenum of the International Executive Committee held in 
November 1950 decided to convoke the Third World Congress. 
This plenum adopted theses on the international perspectives of the 
Fourth International to be submitted for discussion prior to the 
Congress, which was held in August 1951. These theses were 
adopted without any serious opposition, except for that of the 
majority of the French section. 

Seventy-four delegates from twenty-five different countries at- 
tended the Third Congress. The main document the congress 
adopted, by a vote of 39 to 3 with one abstention, consisted of 
‘Theses on the International Perspectives and the Orientation of 
the Fourth International’. These theses were devoted to an exami- 
nation of the international situation where, with the victory of the 
Chinese revolution, the global relationship of forces had developed 
to the disadvantage of world capitalism and in favour of the socialist 
cause. They began by stressing the increasing preparations of 
various kinds being made at that time for a new world war: the 
creation and delineation of alliances, the ‘cold war’, the armaments 
race, etc. The theses did not dismiss the possibility of temporary 
compromises between the United States and the Soviet Union, 
above all because of the Kremlin’s conservative policy, but they 
projected such a new world war in the relatively near future. They 
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added that, by its nature, this war would be a ‘war-revolution’, in 
which an imperialist victory would be problematical. Linked to this 
perspective on the war was the point of view that the arms race 
economy would have catastrophic consequences on the economic 
situation: inflation, lowering of the workers’ standard of living, etc. 

In addition, these theses underlined the economic progress begin- 
ning to be made in the Soviet Union and in the so-called people’s 
democracies once post-war reconstruction had been achieved. The 
theses did not foresee any expansion of Stalinism, despite the 
economic progress, and ruled out any historical future for Stalin- 
ism, i.e. the Soviet bureaucracy. From what had happened in 
Yugoslavia and China, these theses concluded that the Communist 
parties, even when they had a reformist policy, were not exactly 
classical reformist parties; that they were not as yet mere instru- 
ments of the Kremlin under any and all circumstances; that, under 
certain conditions of exceptional mass movement, they could even 
be drawn into going beyond orientations corresponding to the 
policies of the Kremlin and beyond their strictly reformist objec- 
tives. These theses insistently stressed the concrete, contradictory 
relationships in operation between the masses, the Communist 
parties, and the Soviet bureaucracy; and they stated that the 
Trotskyists had to take advantage of these contradictions, and, in 
order to do so, had to become part of the real mass movement, 
especially where Communist parties were mass organisations. 

In addition to these theses and to a political resolution applying 
them to the immediate situation, the Third Congress adopted three 
other important resolutions. The first dealt with the ‘people’s 
democracies’. Restating a document adopted by a session of the 
International Executive Committee held in April 1949, the resolu- 
tion characterised the East European states as ‘bureaucratically 
deformed workers states’. Unlike the Soviet Union, a workers state 
born of a proletarian revolution but which had bureaucratically 
degenerated, these states were essentially a result of the Kremlin’s 
military-bureaucratic intervention, supported at best by a limited 
and bureaucratic mobilisation of the masses. These ‘people’s 
democracies’ had never experienced a true revolution and were 
born with bureaucratic deformations. 

For the particular case of Yugoslavia, which had gone through a 
genuine revolution, a special resolution was adopted that traced 
the various phases of the revolution from the time of the partisan 
struggle. This resolution noted the contradiction between Yugo- 
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slavia’s progressive development in numerous respects and its 
rightist international policy. It exposed the dangers this policy 
might hold for the country domestically, including the opportuni- 
ties it afforded the forces of capitalist restoration. But the resolu- 
tion went on to indicate that the restoration of capitalism could 
never be accomplished in a ‘cold’ way. This 1951 resolution shows 
that the Fourth International’s response to Chinese and Cuban 
charges that capitalism has been ‘restored’ in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, etc., was not improvised for the occasion. 

The last resolution, on Latin America, had as its main feature the 
first Marxist explanation of the nature of Peronist-type govern- 
ments. Thanks to the Second World War, these governments of the 
‘nationalist bourgeoisie’ had developed — at the particular expense 
of foreign imperialism and the oligarchy (landholders and compra- 
dor bourgeoisie) — by involving large sectors of the working class 
(to different degrees in different countries, and in exchange for 
minimal concessions) in the anti-imperialist struggle under the 
leadership of this nationalist bourgeoisie. 


A tactical turn in building revolutionary parties 


Complementing the analysis and the perspectives projected by the 
Third World Congress, at a subsequent plenum (February 1952) the 
International Executive Committee adopted a resolution on tactics 
for building Marxist revolutionary parties, for the first time 
generalising and enlarging on the concept of ‘entryism’ in a certain 
number of mass Communist or Socialist parties. This new entryist 
tactic took its inspiration from examples or tactics previously 
advocated by Lenin and Trotsky, as well as from the line followed by 
Marx in 1848 in the German revolution and later during the 
formation of the First International. 

In Left-Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder, Lenin expres- 
sed no definite opinion because he lacked sufficient data, but he 
warned against a single answer to the question, ‘Should we join the 
Labour Party?’ — an answer that would follow from principles 
such as, ‘The Communist Party must keep its doctrine pure and its 
independence of reformism inviolate’. He indicated that in this 
area it was necessary to ‘know, study, seek, discover’ each coun- 
try’s peculiarities in order to apply the general and fundamental 
principles of communism in each case. 

As explained in an earlier chapter, in 1934 Trotsky had made clear 
that for an organisation whose limited numbers made it essentially 
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a propaganda group, constructing a revolutionary party capable of 
independent action and capable of mobilising the working class in 
action could necessitate temporarily entering a reformist or centrist 
group — in order to win, through adequate work, forces among the 
currents moving to the left by helping them in their political 
experiences. The entryism of the pre-war period resembled a raid in 
the Socialist parties. 

After the war, the International had come out in favour of the 
British Trotskyists entering the Labour Party. This was not the 
same kind of ‘entryism’ that was practised before the war in the 
SFIO, or the Belgian Workers Party (Parti Ouvrier Belge), or the 
Socialist Party in the United States. The tactic for Great Britain 
rested on the structure of the labour movement of the country, 
above all on the close link between the political party and the trade 
unions, which means that, for the British workers, the Labour 
Party is their party and the Conservative Party is their bosses’ 
party. The workers are faithful to their party even when they do not 
agree with its leaders or the policies of its leaders. 

The new entryist tactic rested both on long-term and conjunctural 
perspectives. 

At the time the Third World Congress was being held, Bevan’s left 
opposition had appeared in the Labour Party, after Labour had 
been in office a few years. The international and national situation 
was then favourable to the formation and development in Britain 
of a mass centrist tendency moving towards the left. Considera- 
tions of a conjunctural type flowed from the general theses of the 
Third World Congress. The prospect of a new world war and the 
growing economic difficulties in store for capitalism would, we 
thought, favour the growth of Bevanist-type tendencies within the 
social-democratic parties on an international scale — and also give 
rise to mass left-wing tendencies within the Communist parties. 
Thus we had to help such tendencies in an experience that would 
lead them, through phases unforeseeable at that time, to the 
formation of revolutionary Marxist parties. 

The long-range considerations were based on a premise relating to 
the European workers movement, namely the persistence of the 
old, reformist workers parties and the lack of growth of the 
Communist parties after the First World War — with some 
exceptions. It could be deduced from this premise that the bond 
between the working class and these parties was not due primarily 
to their programme or policy, but to the length of time these parties 
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had been embedded among the workers, to the fact that they 
constituted for the workers a more or less valuable instrument — 
but at least an instrument available to them on a day-to-day basis in 
capitalist society; that the workers were not inclined to leave these 
parties for new formations untested in action. 

This organisational inertia on the part of the working class in the 
European countries would also be evident, to a lesser degree, 
during revolutionary periods — the political development of the 
class proceeding at a faster pace than its development on the 
organisational plane. No major social crisis in a European country 
could fail to involve a major crisis for the mass workers parties in 
that country, especially the dominant workers party. Sustained 
activity in the mass parties, more especially in the main mass party 
in each country, was thus placed on the order of the day.* 

The Leninist theory of the revolutionary party defines the essen- 
tial features that such a party must have. But it cannot define the 
precise methods of building the party, because these will depend on 
general historical conditions and the specific circumstances in each 
country. The revolutionary party can develop itself only on the 
basis of class struggles in which there emerges a political vanguard 
capable of leading the working class in overthrowing the capitalist 
regime. 

In the case of small groups created on a programmatic basis (as 
has generally been the case for the sections of the Trotskyist 
movement), it is not conceivable that they can transform them- 
selves into vanguard parties really linked to the masses solely 
through individual! recruitment. No party has ever been built in this 
way. All parties have been formed not merely through individual 
recruitment but also by a process involving fusions, the evolution 
of mass currents, splits, etc., which took place in response to 
important political events. Thus most of the Communist parties 
were created as a result of developments inside the old Socialist 
parties in response to the policies they followed during the First 
World War and to the victory of the October Revolution. 

The Fourth International has never envisaged that it will become a 
mass International through a gradual, linear development of its 
sections. Thus in recent years these sections have adopted tactics 


* In the discussion on entering the Labour Party, the emphasis was on the structural 
aspects of the workers movement. In the Third Congress discussion, the emphasis 


was placed on conjunctural aspects; structural conditions were taken up again only 
towards 1954-55. 
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corresponding to the particular conditions created by the very 
uneven political maturation inside the youth and the bulk of the 
working class in many countries of Europe. 

The ‘entryist’ tactic was elaborated precisely because of a combina- 
tion of circumstances never experienced by revolutionary Marxists 
in the past: they existed in extremely small numbers, had very 
limited means of propaganda, and faced parties which encom- 
passed the overwhelming majority of the class, depriving them 
almost of the right to exist. Where could potential currents arise in 
a new situation? Our intention was to reject any ultra-left idea that 
the unorganised workers were in their mass more politically 
advanced than the organised ones. We concluded that, without 
renouncing one iota of our programme, we must at all costs 
participate in the mass organisations. The ‘entryist’ tactic as it was 
tried was undoubtedly risky, but revolutionary Marxist politics is 
not like a recipe book in which all dangers have been eliminated. 
All those who accused us at that time of capitulation have been 
shown to be wrong; indeed, with the changes in the political 
situation, many of them have in fact ended up in the political camp 
of these old parties, unlike the sections of the Fourth International. 

In its entryist tactic, the International made a distinction, then, 
between the Socialist parties, where at that time relative internal 
democracy allowed for the organisation of tendencies, and the 
Communist parties, which did not tolerate the least manifestation 
of divergent points of view. In the former, entryism was envisaged as 
being total; while in the latter, where it was necessary to use 
‘trickery and lies’ (as Lenin had advised in connection with 
remaining in the reactionary and reformist mass trade union 
organisations), the tactic provided for maintaining an independent 
sector that would publicly explain the positions of the Fourth 
International in full. 


Critique of the Third World Congress 


The theses and resolutions of the Third World Congress repre- 
sented an initial attempt to answer questions raised by the post-war 
upheavals mentioned earlier — upheavals that continued to occur. 
It would thus be useful to see what aspects of the theses were 
subsequently confirmed and what invalidated. For the verdict to be 
relevant, we should not overlook the fact that any analysis inevit- 
ably includes gaps and errors, life itself bringing into being trends 
that were only embryonic at the time the analysis was being made 
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or that emerged from the struggle of social forces. The important 
thing to see is whether the line of action stemming from the analysis 
was, on the whole, valid for the situation at a given moment; 
whether it enabled the organisation to react correctly to events 
while keeping up with each change in the situation in order to take 
into account the emergence of new factors and new trends — not to 
mention correcting any errors in the analysis. Because of the 
limited scope of this work, only the major political lines will be 
examined. 

The Third World Congress had correctly evaluated the shift in the 
global relationship of forces at the expense of world capitalism. 
The congress had even accurately demonstrated that this did not 
prevent capitalism from maintaining its superiority at that time on 
the economic plane per se (a superiority it still possesses) and on 
the military level. Strictly speaking, capitalism’s military superior- 
ity probably no longer exists on an overall world scale (which 
obviously does not mean that there is parity in each particular area: 
army, navy, air force, conventional weapons, nuclear weapons, 
etc.). 

Our understanding of the regroupment around the Soviet Union 
on the one hand and around the United States on the other was 
proved correct. The situation began to change in this respect only 
about fifteen years later, when centrifugal forces assumed increas- 
ing weight in each alliance. Nevertheless, even taking into consi- 
deration the new factors, we cannot say that new alliances, new 
constellations are henceforth foreseeable or delimitable and that 
the former division may not reappear in the event of a considerable 
deterioration in international relations. 

What the theses stated about the dual role of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy, about the Communist parties, and about the contradictory 
relationships between the masses, the Communist parties and the 
Kremlin, was essentially right. Without these considerations, it 
would have been impossible for us, amid the welter of post-war 
events, to find an orientation. The explanation of what had 
occurred in Yugoslavia and China was absolutely valid; moreover, 
it had been indicated as a possible eventuality by Trotsky in The 
Transitional Programme, in the following terms: 

‘Of all parties and organisations which base themselves on the 
workers and peasants and speak in their name, we demand that 
they break politically from the bourgeoisie and enter upon the 
road of struggle for the workers’ and farmers’ government. On 
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this road we promise them full support against capitalist re- 
action. At the same time, we indefatigably develop agitation 
around those transitional demands which should, in our 
opinion, form the programme of the ‘‘workers’ and farmers’ 
government’’. 

‘Is the creation of such a government by the traditional workers 
Organisations possible? Past experience shows, as has already 
been stated, that this is, to say the least, highly improbable. 
However, one cannot categorically deny in advance the theoreti- 
cal possibility that, under the influence of completely excep- 
tional circumstances (war, defeat, financial crash, mass revolu- 
tionary pressure, etc.), the petty-bourgeois parties, including the 
Stalinists, may go further than they themselves wish along the 
road to a break with the bourgeoisie. In any case, one thing is 
not to be doubted: even if this highly improbable variant 
somewhere at some time becomes a reality and a ‘‘workers’ and 
farmers’ government” in the above-mentioned sense is estab- 
lished in fact, it would represent merely a short episode on the 
road to the actual dictatorship of the proletariat.’ 

In these lines, Trotsky shows that while fighting as hard as 
possible to build revolutionary Marxist parties defending the 
Fourth International, he did not exclude the possibility of excep- 
tional cases in which, because of extraordinary objective condi- 
tions, the revolution could win even under a leadership that might 
not be revolutionary Marxist. 

The post-war period has produced a few cases of this type — 
which Trotsky estimated as scarcely probable but not impossible. 
They cannot be denied except at the risk of complete disorientation 
on the world arena. But we must also uncover the conditions 
surrounding these cases, in order to demonstrate their exceptional 
nature. In that way it will be clearly seen that these are not 
examples from which we can generalise nor from which we can 
deduce that the construction of revolutionary parties is not neces- 
sary. 

Among the sectarian tendencies that appeared in the Trotskyist 
movement after the war have been groups that have denied the 
existence of workers states created by exceptional circumstances, 
under the leadership of a mass movement that was not revolu- 
tionary Marxist. Underlying this has been a fear of having to 
conclude — by using very formal logic — that the task of building 
revolutionary parties was superfluous. But denying facts can only 
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lead to incorrect positions. 

On the other hand, the theses of the Third Congress were in error 
on the prospects for war and on the economic situation. The 
prospect of a new world war was then brought to the fore by the 
series of nuclear explosions carried out by the United States and the 
Soviet Union in order to perfect more and more destructive 
weapons. All the states, all the political formations in the world, 
based themselves on such a perspective. The American Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, even boasted about carrying out a 
foreign policy ‘on the brink of the abyss’. 

Nobody at the time imagined that we were about to enter a period 
of economic prosperity in the capitalist world, the like of which had 
never before been seen in scope or in duration, a prosperity 
interrupted only by short, mild recessions. We know of no writer 
who had even entertained such a notion. The main results of this 
unforeseen reversal in the economic conjuncture were that the 
perspectives on the crisis of capitalism and the world war became 
much more remote than anticipated by the congress’s theses, for 
capitalism is not driven to war as long as the economy is not in dire 
straits.* 

On the contrary, the perspectives of the document on the crisis of 
Stalinism, which the theses postulated as coming to a head not 
before but during a world war, proved to be wrong because this 
crisis was much closer than anticipated. As for the opponents of the 
Third Congress’s theses, they generally had no real perspective 
whatsoever on the crisis of Stalinism, even for the long run. In 
other words, the main error of the theses lay in the relative tempo 
of the crises of capitalism and Stalinism, the congress having seen 
the crisis of capitalism as preceding that of Stalinism, while the 
opposite was to happen. 


* The discussion for the Third Congress barely dealt with the proximity of the war, 
but with the idea of the ‘war-revolution’. 


Chapter 7 


Splitsand 
Reunification 
(1953-68) 


At the Third Congress, no principled differences had appeared 
within the International, such as the disagreement on the class 
nature of the Soviet Union that had in earlier years torn the 
movement. Apparently the International was united; the opponents 
of the congress’s theses in the French section (who were subse- 
quently to form the Internationalist Communist Organisation 
[Organisation Communiste Internationaliste — OCI]) placed the 
emphasis in their attacks on the tactical conclusions, in which they 
saw a capitulation to Stalinism, rather than on the analysis itself, 
only certain parts of which, generally speaking, they criticised. 


The 1953-54 split 


The error in perspective discussed above would not in itself have 
caused a split; besides, nobody had proposed any other perspective. 
Nevertheless, two years after the congress, a split occurred on an 
international scale, preceded about a year before by a split in the 
French section. 

How can the split be explained? As already indicated, we were on 
the threshold of an unexpected development, the outcome of which 
was not clear. It is, therefore, not too surprising to realise, after the 
fact, that the congress’s quasi-unanimity really masked divergent 
positions and tendencies which had not been expressed, not because 
of lack of democracy in the organisation, but because the situation 
was so unclear. The divisions that subsequently surfaced, not only 
in the form of splits but also inside each of the groupings resulting 
from the splits, attest to that. With this as a basis, two other factors 
played an important, if not decisive, role. To begin with, the theses 
adopted by the congress had not been assimilated by the sections, 
their leaderships included. It was only with the advent of the split 
that the situation became completely clear to the leadership of the 
International. The latter had not at all been aware of this state of 
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affairs; it did not have a clear view of the condition of the 
organisation as a whole; and it realised all this, belatedly and to its 
very great surprise, only in 1953, when preparations were being 
made for the next congress. 

In the months following the Third World Congress, relationships 
between the International and the majority of the French section*, 
which kept refusing to implement the congress’s decisions, deteri- 
orated to such an extent that in the middle of 1952 a split took place 
in the PCI. This split was not to end there: the two organisations 
claiming to be the French section of the Fourth International soon 
had their own splits. Disciplinary measures were taken by the 
International, with the approval of those who, the very next year, 
would join with those who had been expelled to form the Interna- 
tional Committee. 

Somewhat later, extremely violent differences erupted in the 
British section, which, by dint of its systematic work, had made 
palpable progress inside the Labour Party. So intense was the 
disagreement that a split took place even before the respective 
positions were clearly established. 

The decisive factor in the split was an internal crisis within the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP), the American Trotskyist organisa- 
tion. At that time the situation in the United States was growing 
more and more difficult for the vanguard. McCarthyism was on the 
rise. While a majority of the American organisation maintained 
fundamental Trotskyist positions, a strong minority was searching 
for a new path. Without stating its essential positions — at least in 
those of its published documents known to the International — this 
minority seized upon the Third World Congress’s theses and 
subsequent documents of the International (particularly a discus- 
sion document on Stalinism, drawn up in preparation for the next 
world congress) as weapons in its fight against the majority of the 
American organisation. 

When this internal struggle ended in a split, the majority of the 
SWP blamed the leadership of the International, with which it 
disagreed at the time on the question of ‘de-Stalinisation’. More- 
over, the political differences were overlaid with organisational and 
even personal suspicions. Finally, there was practically no personal 
contact, no person-to-person exchange of views, during this period. 


* The division in the PCI was in the proportion of 55 to 45 per cent — which, of 
course, contributed to exacerbating the internal struggle. 
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Thus, without being preceded by an extensive political discussion in 
the international movement, a split occurred on an international 
scale. A minority established the ‘International Committee of the 
Fourth International’. As for the SWP minority, no sooner did it 
break away from the party than it publicly expressed liquidationist 
positions and openly fought the Fourth International. 

The McCarthyism just referred to subjected the SWP to a great 
deal of pressure and led the party’s leadership, embroiled in a fight 
against the liquidationist current, to resist what it considered 
dangerous innovations. This happened in 1953 when, immediately 
after Stalin’s death, the first ‘de-Stalinisation’ measures were taken 
in the Soviet Union. In preparation for the next world congress (the 
decision to call this congress had been taken in May 1953), the 
leadership of the International had prepared a document, ‘The Rise 
and Decline of Stalinism’, which, in a way the leadership had not 
expected, sparked the powder keg. Since this document was 
adopted at the Fourth World Congress and completed at the Fifth, 
we shall analyse it later. However, we must say here and now that it 
excited more than fear in the comrades who were going to form the 
International Committee: they saw in it a capitulation to Stalinism, 
the liquidation of the Fourth International, and ‘Pabloism’ 

This split was by far the most serious of all for the Fourth 
International. Although all the groups and all the people who have 
through the years left the organisation cannot be considered lost to 
us for all time, the other splits proved, by their nature and in actual 
fact, to be rather splits away from the Trotskyist movement. On the 
other hand, this split was in fact primarily a division of the 
movement itself into two parts, one continuing the International 
and the other organised in a committee that acted as a faction. This 
split profoundly affected the life and development of both sides. 
Actually, it had the effect, among others, of injecting into the 
International, into the part continuing the organisation as well as 
the other, both a disequilibrium and a reinforcement of the 
centrifugal forces — during a period which was replete with 
powerful forces placing unequal degrees of pressure on various 
sectors of the movement. All this certainly resulted in reinforcing 
the heterogeneous character of certain tendencies, as well as reduc- 
ing the authority of the organisation as such and of its centre. 
During the years of this split, members and groups of the interna- 
tional Trotskyist movement experienced developments that were by 
no means inevitable. Had this split (which, in our opinion, was not 
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unavoidable) not taken place, the International would have been 
able to reach the overall appraisal of the post-war world that it 
acquired at the reunification perhaps faster and certainly in a less 
costly way. 


The Fourth and Fifth World Congresses (1954 and 1957) 


Preparations for the Fourth World Congress as well as the congress 
itself were dominated by the split that had occurred in the 
meantime. Representatives from twenty-one countries participated 
in the congress, which was held in July 1954. The congress devoted 
part of its time to a small group that had waged a violent struggle 
against supporters of the International Committee but which, right 
after the split, turned its fire just as violently against the Interna- 
tional. This group considered the struggle to create new revolution- 
ary parties unnecessary, did not even stay until the congress 
adjourned, and then rapidly fell apart. 

The most important task facing the congress consisted in subject- 
ing the positions adopted at the previous congress to a thorough- 
going reappraisal. Two principal documents were adopted. One 
dealt with integrating the Trotskyists into bona fide mass move- 
ments and reviewed the revolutionary conditions of the era and the 
essential task of building mass revolutionary Marxist parties. For 
this purpose, the document insisted on the necessity of merging 
with the masses in action, not in programme. It brought out what 
was happening within the mass organisations, and pointed out the 
necessity for the Trotskyist organisations to choose a field of work 
in these organisations — it being understood that reforming them 
was not the question. To the main considerations, the document 
added considerations appropriate for applying the tactic in various 
countries. 

The other document, presented by Ernest Mandel, was entitled 
‘The Rise and Decline of Stalinism’. Since it was taken up again 
and completed at the following congress, we shall come back to it 
later. 

The Fourth Congress served mainly to put a brake on the 
consequences of the split, to effect a regroupment against the 
centrifugal tendencies let loose by the split, to consolidate the 
organisation in the wake of the blow it had just suffered. The 
congress also adopted a resolution declaring the re-establishment of 
unity in the Trotskyist movement both possible and desirable, and 
authorising the International Executive Committee elected at this 
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congress to contact the non-represented organisations — those of 
the International Committee — in order to apprise them of the 
congress’s position on the question of unity. 

Shortly after the Fourth Congress, the situation in the Interna- 
tional began to improve somewhat, helped in large measure by 
developments in the international situation. 

Beginning in 1955, an unexpected turn in the economic conjunc- 
ture became apparent in the advanced capitalist countries. Prosper- 
ity began to settle in. This turn called for analysis, and in October 
1955 the International Executive Committee provided an initial 
appraisal. The IEC noted the radical change in the economic 
conjuncture, the economic prosperity that had been appearing for 
over a year. The IEC gave a description rather than a theoretical 
analysis of this phenomenon, and was somewhat cautious as to 
perspectives. 

The most important factor in improving the movement’s condi- 
tion was developments in the Soviet Union and in the workers 
states of Eastern Europe. In the former, a struggle was going on 
inside the leadership that had taken over at Stalin’s death. Beria 
was the first to be eliminated. Then Malenkov had to give way to 
the Bulganin-Khrushchev team. The struggle was to continue for 
almost another two years. The crisis at the summit, the concessions 
made by the leadership, opened possibilities for expressing noncon- 
formist views in what had for so long been the citadel of monolith- 
ism. And then came 1956 — the year of the Twentieth Congress of 
the CPSU, the year of the Polish and Hungarian events. At a closed 
session of the Twentieth Congress, Khrushchev had delivered a 
report on the ‘Personality Cult of Stalin’, in which he denounced 
many of Stalin’s crimes. Khrushchev was not inquiring into the 
origin of the Stalinist phenomenon; on the contrary, this report 
sacrificed Stalin as an individual in order to save the power of the 
bureaucracy. In Poland, strikes followed by a mass movement 
brought Gomulka, one of Stalin’s victims, to the leadership of the 
party and the state. In Hungary, faced with the breadth of the mass 
mobilisation and the indecisive attitude of Imre Nagy, the Kremlin 
repressed the mass movement by a bloody intervention of the 
Soviet army. 

Elsewhere, in the arena of the colonial revolution, hardly had the 
war between French imperialism and the Vietminh been ended by 
the Geneva Agreements in July 1954, when the Algerian war began 
(November 1954). Likewise in 1956 came the Suez crisis, in which 
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the governments of France and Great Britain intervened militarily 
in collusion with Israel against Egypt, following the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal. Under the joint pressure of Washington and the 
Kremlin, France and Great Britain had to end their military 
intervention. 

All the sections of the International were engaged in two kinds of 
activity. First of all, they intervened in the international crisis of 
Stalinism and the Communist parties, which was expressed mainly 
among students and intellectuals inside those parties but which also 
reached working class layers. In addition, many sections co-opera- 
ted more and more in helping the Algerian revolution and, more 
generally, the colonial revolution. 

On the whole this period witnessed a new start for the sections, a 
certain amount of recruiting, a growing confidence due to the fact 
that, for the first time, all the things we had been saying about 
Stalinism for so long in an essentially theoretical way were being 
verified in actuality on an already considerable scale. Besides a still 
limited recruitment, the organisation had a wider audience, and its 
political authority was reinforced. Under these conditions, pre- 
parations for the Fifth World Congress got under way in November 
1956. This congress was to have an entirely different character 
from that of its predecessor. 

In the course of preparing for the congress, an attempt at 
rapprochement with the International Committee was made, with a 
view to reunification in line with the decision of the Fourth 
Congress. In the wake of the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU, it 
appeared from a reading of the publications, especially those of the 
SWP, that differences on the USSR and ‘de-Stalinisation’ had 
diminished. This attempt at rapprochement failed, mainly because 
distrust on the organisational level persisted. 

The Fifth Congress, in October 1957, assembled about a hundred 
delegates and observers from twenty-five countries. Among the 
fraternal delegates were representatives of the Algerian fighters. 

The march of events had permitted far more light to be shed on 
the problems posed by the post-war upheavals. Three essential 
questions were dealt with by the congress, the conclusions reached 
appearing in the following documents: ‘Economic Perspectives and 
International Policies’; ‘Colonial Revolution Since the End of the 
Second World War’; ‘Rise, Decline, and Fall of Stalinism’. 

The document entitled ‘Economic Perspectives and International 
Policies’, presented by Michel Pablo, started off with a thorough 
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discussion of the causes for the unexpected prosperity in the United 
States and Western Europe. It explained the ‘anti-crisis’ methods 
employed by the capitalist states, the role of consumer credit, the 
public debt, etc. The document went on to explain that the devices 
used by capitalism to obtain its much vaunted results would 
eventually bring about increasingly frequent recessions, technolo- 
gical unemployment, and a long-range depreciation of money. 

On the economy of the workers states, the document noted its 
prodigious growth and pointed out that these countries, which had 
until then stressed the production of capital goods, usually without 
taking production costs into consideration, would (for social 
reasons) have to expand their production of consumer goods and 
would also have to ‘rationalise’ their economy. Far from advocat- 
ing solutions such as those presently prescribed by reformers such 
as Liberman, Trapeznikov, Sik, etc., the document emphasised the 
basic role of workers democracy, not only as a political factor but 
as indispensable for development in the economic area. 

This document also stressed the fact that although the colonial 
countries were making economic progress in terms of absolute 
figures, they were actually regressing in a relative sense compared 
to other countries; that the result of this would be a growing 
impoverishment of the colonial masses and consequently the 
continuation of the objective conditions that were fanning the 
flames of colonial revolution. 

As to the class struggle in the capitalist countries, the document 
stated that while the economic conjuncture did not allow for 
revolutionary struggles in the immediate future, in certain countries 
it could not fail to give rise to trade union struggles linked to the 
various phases of the economic cycle. 

The congress’s document on the colonial revolution, presented by 
Pierre Frank, stressed the fact that it was the dominant feature of 
the post-war period; it had upset all the perspectives that had been 
made since the origin of the working class movement, even those 
made after the October Revolution, because all the perspectives 
had been based on the victory of the revolution in the West before 
it could triumph in the East. The document pointed out that the 
colonial revolution could triumph only as a permanent revolution; 
that it was thus an integral part of the world revolution; that it 
constituted at a given stage the link between October and the 
victory of the world revolution. The document went on to a 
detailed study of the colonial movements, of the nature of their 


leaderships (particularly those of a pronounced Bonapartist char- 
acter), of the policy of the imperialists and of the different 
workers states (USSR, China) with respect to colonial countries 
and colonial movements. The document examined the respective 
roles of the proletariat and the peasantry in the colonial countries. 
Already emphasised was the importance of guerrilla warfare in 
colonial countries, not only as a military factor but also as a factor 
in the organisation and political education of the masses. The 
congress insisted on the necessity for the Trotskyist movement, 
especially for the sections in the imperialist countries, to devote a 
large part of its activity to aiding the colonial revolution. 

The Fifth Congress went back to the document ‘The Rise and 
Decline of Stalinism’ adopted by the preceding congress and added 
another section to it entitled ‘The Decline and Fall of Stalinism’. 
The completed document, presented by Ernest Mandel, constitutes 
one of the most exhaustive texts extant on Stalinism, the workers 
states, and the Communist parties. Its point of departure is the 
great historical stages since the October Revolution: the rise in the 
revolutionary tide from 1917 to 1923, the decline from 1923 to 
1943, the new rise beginning in 1943. It reviews the objective 
conditions surrounding Stalin’s rise in the Soviet Union and the 
Stalinisation of the Communist parties (isolation and backward- 
ness of the Soviet state, decline of the world revolution) and 
counterposes the objective conditions of the new situation: the 
existence of several workers states, the USSR become the second 
world power, the revolutionary rise throughout the world. Thus it 
clearly sets forth the conditions underlying the crisis of Stalinism. It 
demonstrates that henceforth there can be no danger, except in the 
highly improbable case of defeat in a world war, of a restoration of 
capitalism in the Soviet Union. The crisis of Stalinism should 
consequently result in a confrontation between the bureaucracy 
and the proletariat. The document characterises the ‘de-Stalinisa- 
tion’ measures as measures of the self-defence — not self-liquida- 
tion — of the bureaucracy, showing that those in power are hoping, 
through these measures, to find a wider base in the bureaucracy 
itself and to satisy some of the crying needs of the masses. That 
part of the document written after the events of 1956 contained an 
erroneous perspective: it envisaged a sharpening of the crisis of 
Stalinism in the immediate future. It did not foresee the period that 
may be called ‘reformist’, which followed the elimination of the 
‘anti-party group’ by Khrushchev in 1957 and which lasted about 
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ten years. Finally, the document outlined a programme of transi- 
tional demands for the political revolution, starting from the 
demands Trotsky had already formulated in the 1938 Transitional 
Programme, taking into account the data furnished by the new 
conditions in the Soviet Union and by the Polish and Hungarian 
events of 1956. The document devotes considerable space to the 
crisis in the Communist parties, both in the workers states and in 
the capitalist countries. The subsequent development of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute would renew this subject and intensify its import- 
ance. 

The discussions at the Fifth Congress were broad in scope; certain 
points were strongly debated by various delegates, but there was no 
tendency struggle. The International had largely recovered; it came 
out, once again unanimously, in favour of reunification of the 
international movement. But underneath the unity shown at the 
congress, new crises were brewing. Friction could already be felt in 
the International’s leadership. 


Crises and regroupments (the Sixth World Congress) 


The 1953 split had brought the North American movements, 
among others, into conflict with the International. This resulted in 
a dangerous disequilibrium within the organisation, where the Asian 
representation was relatively limited; where, as would later be 
realised, the Ceylonese section had started to degenerate; and where 
the European sections were working under increasingly unfavour- 
able conditions, in an atmosphere of growing political apathy. The 
European sections were, of course, going to devote a large part of 
their activity to helping the Algerian revolution; but, important as 
this activity was, it involved only a limited, often not very 
proletarian, group of people who were sympathetic to the colonial 
revolution but many of whom had defeatist feelings about a 
socialist revolution in advanced capitalist countries. There was a 
striking contrast between what was happening in the colonial 
countries and the almost complete political stagnation in Europe. 
In the colonial countries, even when the mass movement suffered 
defeat, it made a very quick recovery; the revolution was victorious 
in Black Africa in 1960; it was going to triumph as a socialist 
revolution in Cuba, in the very jaw of imperialism. In Europe, on 
the other hand, with the accession to power of de Gaulle in 1958, 
the proletariat was going to suffer its most severe defeat since the 
end of the war. 
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Another phenomenon of major importance also having repercus- 
sions in the Trotskyist movement was the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

These events affected not only the Fourth International but also 
that part of the Trotskyist movement regrouped around the 
International Committee. There, too, various differentiations were 
taking place. Thus, through a process involving both differentia- 
tion and regroupment, the reunification of the International was 
being prepared. But meanwhile, prior to the Sixth Congress, a 
serious crisis began to ripen in the International. 

Within the International’s leadership, divergent points of view 
became evident, in the first place on tactical problems concerning 
the European sections that were devoting the major portion of their 
activity to helping colonial revolutions. Tendencies appeared that 
considered any effort by the European sections to deal with 
problems in their respective countries as of little or no value. These 
tendencies were a reflection in our movement of those currents that 
had lost all hope in the working class of the European countries; 
they had been seriously reinforced, especially in France, following 
de Gaulle’s accession to power. The defeat had been a severe one 
for the working class: the Communist Party had suffered its first 
big electoral defeat in the second half of 1958, losing a million and 
a half votes to de Gaulle. Some regarded aid to the colonial 
revolution not as a task whose importance was determined by the 
current political conjuncture, but rather as the only thing possible, 
the proletarian revolution in Europe having been struck off the 
agenda for a very long period — if not forever. 

In the leadership of the International, a kind of agreement took 
place at that time between Michel Pablo and Juan Posadas. They 
united against the ‘Europeans’ and the members of the interna- 
tional leadership who did not want to abandon political activity 
within the European mass movement, even though that movement 
was generally at a very low level of militancy. The early outlines of 
tendency formations appeared towards the end of 1959, when the 
International Executive Committee decided to convoke the next 
world congress. While the documents were in the course of 
preparation, comrades Pablo and Santen were imprisoned in 
Amsterdam and prosecuted for their aid to the Algerian revolution. 
The organisation reacted to these arrests and waged a big campaign 
for the defence of its members, a campaign linked to the defence of 
the Algerian revolution. 

The arrests gave Posadas the opportunity to launch a violent 
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faction fight against the majority of the members of the interna- 
tional leadership. He mobilised all his forces in Latin America to 
obtain a majority at the congress. He pretended to be Pablo’s 
spokesperson, and it was at this time that his positions and his 
statements began to become more and more extravagant. So 
extreme was his behaviour at the congress that a small group of 
comrades, forerunners of the Pablo tendency, dissociated them- 
selves from Posadas despite sympathy for his positions. Defeated 
at the congress, Posadas pursued the struggle inside the Interna- 
tional for a few months; then suddenly, shortly before Pablo was 
set free, he attacked the latter publicly in the Latin American 
organs available to him and broke with the International. 

The Sixth Congress, held early in 1961, had a hundred partici- 
pants from about thirty countries. Because of the fierce and bitter 
— and politically impoverished — struggle waged by the Posadas 
faction, the discussions did not allow the International to make any 
real progress in its thinking; on several occasions it was necessary to 
refute rather primitive statements on the constant and uninter- 
rupted rise of the revolution and the total inability of capitalism to 
take measures capable, not of halting the revolutionary thrust, but 
of containing it for a time. But the documents ratified by the 
congress were not without importance. 

The document on the world economic situation, presented by 
Ernest Mandel, noted the economic growth in the workers states, 
particularly China’s appearance on the world scene as an industrial 
power. At the same time, the document refuted Khrushchev’s 
claims, widely believed in that period, to the effect that the USSR 
would rapidly surpass the USA on the economic plane. As to the 
capitalist states, the document restated the explanations already 
supplied on the causes of the ‘boom’ and expanded them in various 
areas, especially those related to the proliferation of technological 
innovation. The document further pointed out the possibilities and 
the limits of the European Common Market, which was then 
becoming operative. As to the colonial countries, the document 
stressed their economic stagnation, if not headlong regression, and 
stated that economic aid — whether from capitalist or workers 
states — would be insufficient to remedy this state of affairs and 
thus would not undermine the objective causes giving powerful 
impetus to the colonial revolution. 

The document on the colonial revolution, presented by Livio 
Maitan, made a special study of the situation in a certain number of 
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colonial zones or colonial countries. A great deal of space was 
allotted to the Algerian revolution, whose conquest of indepen- 
dence for the country, already discernible, loomed on the horizon. 
A special resolution was devoted to Cuba, retracing the revolu- 
tionary process that had culminated only a short time before in 
making the island a workers state, the first in the Western 
hemisphere. 

A document on Stalinism, presented by Pierre Frank, noted the 
‘reformist’ character of the period that followed the 1953-57 
unrest, and the new contradictions that were beginning to take 
shape in the workers states. The document also made a study of the 
new contradictions to which the Communist parties were subject. It 
pointed out the compromise between the Chinese and Soviet 
leaderships embodied in the text adopted several weeks earlier by 
the Moscow Conference of 81 Communist and Workers parties, 
and concluded that this compromise could not be a lasting one, that 
the Sino-Soviet crisis would inevitably erupt again. 

This was the first congress since 1948 at which the Lanka Sama 
Samaja Party (Ceylonese section of the Fourth International) was 
not represented, and its absence was of great concern to the 
congress. The LSSP had suffered an electoral defeat in March 
1960, completely dashing the optimistic prospects it had envisaged 
and had led the International to share. Instead of moving on to a 
thorough examination of the causes for this error in analysis and 
perspective, as the International — in its internal documents 
addressed to the LSSP — attempted to have it do, the leadership of 
the LSSP had adopted a clearly opportunistic line that the Interna- 
tional could not approve. In a public declaration, the Secretariat of 
the International had dissociated itself from the LSSP’s line. The 
Sixth Congress adopted a resolution, which it made public, disap- 
proving the policy followed by the LSSP after the latter’s electoral 
defeat. The resolution especially criticised the LSSP’s vote in 
favour of the budget of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party bourgeois 
government, and called on the Ceylonese section to correct its line. 

Meanwhile Posadas and his faction (which kept losing ground in 
Latin America) noisily proclaimed that they supported Pablo, even 
denying that their faction was separate and distinct from his. 
Suddenly, after the congress and about two months before Pablo 
was released from jail, Posadas unleashed a public attack in Latin 
America against him. Why this unexpected attack — an attack that 
surprised Pablo himself at the time it occurred? It soon became 
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clear that even if they were in agreement against those they called 
the ‘Europeans’ — meaning Ernest Mandel, Livio Maitan, Pierre 
Frank — and subsequently the ‘North Americans’, they were 
absolutely opposed to each other on the question of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. This question affected the Trotskyist movement consider- 
ably, as well as the working class and mass movements as a whole. 

During 1959-60, when the Sino-Soviet conflict began to be 
publicly revealed as a conflict between two parties in which political 
differences were of prime importance, the International almost 
unanimously reacted by giving critical support to the Chinese, 
whose positions on a certain number of basic questions (colonial 
revolution, peaceful and parliamentary roads to socialism, peaceful 
co-existence) were progressive compared to those of the Soviet 
leadership. At the Sixth Congress, right after the conference of the 
81 Communist and Workers parties at which the Chinese and 
Soviet leaderships had arrived at a compromise, the International 
was unanimous in its analysis of the Sino-Soviet dispute. In a letter 
to the congress, Pablo wrote from his prison cell: ‘Independently of 
the inevitable ups and downs of this crisis — the Sino-Soviet 
dispute — and independently of the possible smoothing over of 
differences, the break between the correctly characterised opportu- 
nistic right wing [the Soviet leadership] and the centrist-leaning 
wing [the Chinese] can be considered deep and lasting...’ 

But towards the middle of 1961, differing opinions on the 
Sino-Soviet dispute appeared in the International. After having 
broken with the International, Posadas not only identified his 
positions almost completely with those of the Chinese, but even 
declared that he had inspired them. It is common knowledge that 
Moscow, by distorting certain of Mao Tse-tung’s statements on 
atomic weapons, made every effort to accuse him, falsely, of 
wanting nuclear war. But Posadas had no qualms about pushing 
matters to extreme absurdity, claiming it was necessary for the 
USSR to launch a preventive nuclear war to assure the triumph of 
the world revolution. He also picked up the Chinese attacks against 
Castro and even added to them.* While the great majority within 
the International upheld its positions, Pablo completely reversed 
his viewpoint. He identified the Chinese positions with Stalinism, 


* We shall limit ourselves here to the political positions found under Posadas’ 
signature, gladly leaving aside an aspect of his prose developed after his break with 
the Fourth International, wherein he extols — with the utmost solemnity — the cult 
of his own personality. No one is better served than by himself... 
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and gave almost uncritical support to Khrushchev and especially 
the Yugoslavs. 


The International Committee 


A history of the Fourth International must, of course, include the 
history of the organisations comprising the International Commit- 
tee and that of the International Committee itself. On this, we 
apologise for not being able to supply more than brief notes. The 
primary difficulty stems from the fact that the International 
Committee really functioned not as a centralised organisation but 
as a faction with loose ties among its members. According to 
information supplied by comrades who took part in the Interna- 
tional Committee, there were few international meetings of the 
committee, political positions often being formulated, in the form 
of documents from national sections, after exchanges of views 
between the committee’s sections. Consequently, after reviewing 
the conditions mentioned earlier under which the International 
Committee was formed, we shall deal here with the circumstances 
that brought it to reunification. 

We had said that originally there were political differences, 
particularly in connection with evaluating the meaning of ‘de- 
Stalinisation’ when that process began. There were also suspicions 
about the role of the international centre in the crisis that divided 
the Socialist Workers Party in the United States in 1953. For 
various reasons there had been no clarification of this subject. For 
some years these suspicions, aimed at Pablo in particular, were a 
serious obstacle to any rapprochement. But beginning in 1956, the 
Twentieth Congress of the CPSU and the Sino-Soviet dispute 
brought the positions of the two groups closer on the question of 
the crisis of Stalinism. 

Moreover, on the problems of the colonial revolution, members 
and sympathisers of the International Committee, especially those 
in North America and Latin America, underwent an experience 
with the Cuban revolution that was in many respects similar to the 
Fourth International’s experience with the Algerian revolution. 

In the International Committee, too, while the majority adopted 
positions converging with those of the majority of the Interna- 
tional, there was a minority that was to hold differing and clearly 
opposed positions. This led to a split in the International Commit- 
tee when the reunification took place. That committee’s British and 
French groups, the Socialist Labour League (SLL) and the Organi- 
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sation Communiste Internationaliste (OCI) respectively, while not 
holding identical positions on all questions, nevertheless agreed to 
reject the above-mentioned points of view and adopted ultra-left 
positions. 

For them the colonial revolution does not exist. Colonial countries 
are capitalist countries — which is true — and consequently, 
without a really proletarian and revolutionary Marxist leadership, 
there can be no socialist revolution in these countries, only betrayal 
of the mass movements. The SLL (now the Workers Revolutionary 
Party) and the OCI have a limited understanding of the peasantry 
in these countries, identifying it with the relatively well-off pea- 
santry in Western Europe. Although claiming to adhere to Trotsky- 
ism, they do not understand the permanent character of the 
revolution in these countries. When the revolution triumphed in 
Cuba, they refused to recognise it. A declaration of the National 
Committee of the SLL stated that in Cuba there had been ‘a 
political revolution that has transferred power from the hands of 
one bourgeois class to another sector of that same class....Thus we 
have Kemal Ataturk, Chiang Kai-shek, Nasser, Nehru, Cardenas, 
Peron, Ben Bella — and Castro’. ‘Castro’s regime has not created a 
new type of state’, qualitatively different from the Batista regime. 
Even now, at this date, the WRP still considers Cuba a bourgeois 
state, and Castro a leader of the same stripe as Batista and Chiang 
Kai-shek! 

As to de-Stalinisation, these groups almost completely deny the 
processes that have taken place in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s 
death. They consider that acknowledging the existence of liberalisa- 
tion measures is a ‘capitulation’ to Stalinism. They are incapable of 
differentiating between the ‘liberalisation’ that has taken place to a 
certain degree and ‘democratisation’ — which does not exist at all. 

In fact, in their eyes no profound changes have occurred in the 
world since 1938, when the Fourth International was founded and 
the Transitional Programme adopted. They hold on to every letter 
of it in an extremely rigid fashion, and denounce as capitulators 
those Trotskyists who have tried to understand the new conditions 
of our times and to define a revolutionary Marxist policy appropri- 
ate to these new conditions. 


The International Reunited 


A relatively prolonged period of crises and splits may prove to be a 
prelude to a period of reunification. All the great events of the 
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epoch — ‘de-Stalinisation’, the Sino-Soviet conflict, colonial revo- 
lutions — had not only resulted in dividing the Trotskyists, they 
were to contribute to healing the most serious split, that of 1953-54. 

The narrowing of the political differences between the majority of 
the Fourth International and the majority of the International 
Committee on such important questions as ‘de-Stalinisation’ and 
the colonial revolution; the similarity of experiences in Cuba and 
Algeria — all this could not fail to raise the problem of reunifica- 
tion. At a time when a resurgence of Trotskyism was beginning to 
appear in the world, both sides were well aware that a divided 
movement would considerably diminish the prospects lying before 
the Fourth International. In 1961-62, contact was initiated. In the 
course of discussion, it became evident that the similarity of 
positions discernible in the respective publications was indeed 
substantial, and that there did not seem to be any major political 
obstacles in the way of reunification. 

A Parity Commission between the Fourth International and the 
International Committee was established to prepare for reunifica- 
tion through a joint congress. In the Fourth International as well as 
in the International Committee, those who opposed reunification 
and who had opposing political orientations (the Pablo faction on 
one hand, the SLL and OCI on the other) wanted to subordinate 
the reunification discussion to a discussion of the 1953 split, of what 
caused the split and where the responsibility for it lay. The majority 
on both sides refused to accept such a proposal. No one dreamed of 
denying the value of such a discussion — if it was placed in a 
context that could lead to positive results. If the split was based on 
questions of principle, these would continue to surface in one form 
or another in the 1960s, in connection with current political 
problems. If the split was essentially the product of conjunctural 
causes (errors of analysis or perspective) or organisational causes, as 
we thought, these should not constitute an obstacle to reunification. 
Study of the causes of the split and who was responsible for it 
should be of an educational nature; thus it was decided, by 
common accord, that this question would not be raised at the time 
of reunification and that it would be studied at a later time, when 
the reunification had been consolidated. The discussion could then 
take place without interfering with the organisation’s activity and 
without necessarily following the lines of cleavage that existed 
during the split. It was clear to those who wanted reunification that 
lurking behind the demand of the minorities was, above all, their 
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desire to use this discussion not to further reunification but once 
more to justify the split and, worse yet, to assure its perpetuation. 


The Reunification Congress (‘Dynamics of World Revolution 
Today’) 


At the same time that the International was preparing its Seventh 
Congress, and the International Committee a conference of its 
organisations, the Parity Commission worked on the reunification. 
The latter was to be effected at a joint congress held immediately 
after the two above-mentioned assemblies. The Parity Commission 
prepared the documents that served as the basis for what was to be 
jointly discussed. 

Thus in June 1963, after the International’s congress and the 
International Committee’s conference, the Reunification Congress 
was held, with twenty-six countries represented. Invited to attend 
the Reunification Congress, the Posadas tendency did not reply, 
while the SLL and OCI refused to participate. Both assemblies 
were held, then a joint congress announced the reunification, 
formally adopted the documents that had been approved by the 
two assemblies, and elected the new, united leadership. The 
minority led by Pablo presented a counter-resolution on the 
international situation and the tasks of the Fourth International. 
This minority was given representation in the leadership bodies. 

The congress decided to initiate a campaign to free Hugo Blanco, 
who had recently been arrested in Peru and was facing the death 
penalty. 

This time the Ceylonese section was represented at the world 
congress, but we learned that the section was in bad shape and that 
its delegate represented only a minority in the leadership. What 
happened to this section will be described later. 

The congress devoted an entire day to discussing the Algerian 
question, on which Pablo had presented a report. The congress was 
unanimous in seeing important possibilities for the development of 
the Algerian revolution towards a socialist revolution, as had 
happened in Cuba, and decided to do its utmost to mobilise the 
International and its sections in support of the Algerian revolution. 

As a basis for reunification, the congress adopted a sixteen-point 
charter, compactly formulating the fundamental positions of 
Trotskyism. The charter had been adopted earlier by the US 
Socialist Workers Party, which wished in this way to show its 
complete support for reunification; the SWP could not participate 
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in the reunification formally, on an organisational level, because of 
‘democratic’ America’s restrictive laws. 

In addition to the resolution on the international political situa- 
tion, the congress adopted two important political documents. One 
dealt with the Sino-Soviet conflict and the situation in the USSR 
and the other workers states; the other was devoted to the dynamics 
of the world revolution today. 

The document on Stalinism gave an overall picture of the latter’s 
decomposition. It dealt at length with the differences that came to 
the surface in the Sino-Soviet conflict, and offered a minutely 
detailed criticism of the positions of both sides. It also examined 
the differentiations that had appeared in the other Communist 
parties. The document analysed, among others, the Cuban leader- 
ship, stressing its generally progressive positions while noting that 
its perspectives were limited to Latin American problems. The text 
also included a detailed study of the situation in the workers states, 
where new contradictions — as well as currents with oppositional 
potential — were appearing. Yugoslavia was analysed as a special 
case: on important points the orientation had been more correct 
than in the other workers states, but decentralisation pushed to the 
extreme and acceptance of the free play of market laws brought 
serious dangers. Finally, the document reformulated the essential 
points of a programme of action for the workers states, enabling 
the Trotskyist movement to intervene in the crises of Stalinism and 
to find support inside the workers states. 

The main document of the congress was devoted to ‘Dynamics of 
World Revolution Today’. It embodied the conclusions reached by 
a very large majority of Trotskyists throughout the world in the 
wake of the gigantic upheavals of the post-war period. 

This text began by pointing out the fact that the world revolution 
had extended from the Soviet Union towards the colonial countries 
and not, as had for a long time been expected, towards the 
economically developed capitalist countries. The document showed 
that this process, which had carried the revolution to the periphery 
first, before reaching the heart of the capitalist system, had in no 
way been an inevitable one: it was essentially a product of betrayal 
by the traditional working class leaderships, social-democratic and 
Stalinist. 

The document then explained that in our era the world revolution 
was going forward on three fronts, each with its own distinct 
characteristics: the proletarian or classical revolution in the de- 
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veloped capitalist states; the colonial revolution in the under- 
developed capitalist countries, where it tended to become a per- 
manent revolution; the political, anti-bureaucratic revolution in the 
workers states. The document emphasised that it was not a 
question of simply adding up the three sectors, since the world 
revolution constitutes a whole whose various parts have a recipro- 
cal effect on each other. And most of the text was specifically 
devoted to a study of the characteristics of each of these sectors and 
their interaction with each other. 

But the document was not limited to an examination of the 
‘objective’ conditions of the world revolution; it dealt with the 
‘subjective’ conditions in just as thorough a fashion. Reviewing the 
necessity for revolutionary leaderships (building such leaderships 
was the task the Fourth International had set itself from its very 
foundation), the document replied to a question raised by numer- 
ous militants who felt neither deliberate hostility towards the 
Fourth International nor hostility towards the necessity of a 
democratically centralised party. That question was: Why hasn’t 
the Fourth International developed into a mass organisation? Why 
wasn’t it able to do so after the period of ebb, which extended from 
1923 to 1943, came to a close? 

The document does not dodge this question. It points out how the 
defeat of Nazism, due in great part to the Soviet armies, had 
directly served to strengthen the Stalinist leaderships. The war of 
1914-18 had been a war between imperialists, which mainly impli- 
cated the European workers. Organised then by the parties of the 
Second International, these workers came out of the war full of 
indignation against the betrayal by social-democracy; they re- 
sponded en masse to the appeal of the October Revolution and the 
Communist International. Their feelings were unambiguous, al- 
though they were still in the grip of political confusion. The war of 
1939-45, however, combined the previous war between imperialists 
with a war of defence of the Soviet Union against German 
imperialism and its allies. 

Another element was added to this situation with the occupation 
of Europe by the armies of German imperialism. The European 
workers wanted to defend the Soviet Union and to fight Nazism in 
their own countries. Following the policies of Stalin and the CPs, 
they carried on their struggle not only in alliance with socialist and 
bourgeois organisations, but under the leadership of bourgeois 
governments ‘allied’ to the Soviet Union. For many of them, the 
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military struggle had priority over everything else, in the hope that 
things would become clear with the coming victory. Besides, the 
programme of the Resistance also generated many illusions. 

Thus the European workers, contrary to what occurred at the end 
of the First World War, came out of the war in 1945 with mixed 
feelings. In any case, they were very far from being hostile to the 
leaders of the CPs, who appeared to them as the representatives of 
the Soviet Union which had brought about victory through so 
many sacrifices. At the time the Trotskyist propaganda against the 
class collaboration of the CPs with the bourgeoisie of their country 
was not understood. These circumstances allowed the European 
bourgeoisie, with the help of the CPs, to contain the revolutionary 
upsurges which took place. The crisis of Stalinism began to appear 
and develop only after the beginning of the ‘cold war’ and during 
the period of prosperity dominated by the political apathy of the 
masses. 
of the CPs, to contain the revolutionary upsurges which took place. 
The crisis of Stalinism began to appear and develop only after the 
beginning of the ‘cold war’ and during the period of prosperity 
dominated by the political apathy of the masses. 

‘Dynamics of World Revolution Today’ also showed how — since 
the crisis of Stalinism developed under extremely complex condi- 
tions, while the countries with the greatest Marxist traditions were 
going through a stage of political apathy on the part of the working 
class — the Fourth International had come up against numerous 
and substantial obstacles to progress. Nevertheless, these obstacles 
had not prevented the Fourth International from making more and 
more solid progress, as the old leaderships suffered erosion. The 
document ended with an exceptionally forceful justification of the 
need, more imperative in today’s world than ever before, for the 
Fourth International as it is today, in order to build the mass 
Fourth International of tomorrow. To our knowledge, no one has 
attempted to criticise this document, or even partially or indirectly 
answer it. 


Attacks against the reunited International (the splitters) 


The Reunification Congress had put an end to an organisational 
situation that had given momentum to the centrifugal forces 
operating on the International; but these forces had not disap- 
peared with the reunification, nor had the difficulties in this area 
been overcome. 
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The majority of the organisations brought together in the reunited 
International encountered no difficulties, even of a minor order, 
amongst themselves. On the contrary, they had to defend the 
International against those who had not wanted to participate in 
the reunification, and for several months internally against the 
faction led by Pablo. For the latter groups, the reunification 
constituted a step that, in the long run, threatened their existence, 
and they had to try to break it up while it was still weak. 

The congress had reunited a very large majority of the Trotskyist 
forces. The Posadas faction was soon to dwindle to a single group 
in Argentina of slight importance; everywhere else it was composed 
of individuals. When the Pablo faction publicly broke with the 
International, about a year after the congress, that faction, too, 
was numerically very weak. The only two groups of any size outside 
the International were the SLL in Great Britain and the OCI in 
France. But what could be clearly seen from inside the Interna- 
tional was not so obvious to the world at large, since these groups 
made their existence known through publications that concentrated 
on attacking the International. 

We have already presented the sectarian positions of the Healy 
and Lambert groups, and it is not necessary to take this up again at 
any length. Curiously enough, they intensified their attacks against 
the ‘Pabloite’ International even several years after Pablo’s split, 
and their attacks were directed to a much lesser degree against 
Pablo himself, whom they ignored from the moment he broke with 
the International. It was not Pablo and his ideas that bothered 
them, but rather the very existence and activity of the International 
and its sections. The Healy and Lambert groups made a big fuss 
about holding an international conference of their ‘Committee’ in 
April 1966, aimed at ‘reconstructing’ the Fourth International; this 
conference was completely unsuccessful and wound up in a break 
with those who had attended as observers. 

The Posadas group had been especially harmful to the Interna- 
tional in Latin America, where, to the Cubans in particular, it 
represented (wrongly) Trotskyism and the Fourth International. 
Castro’s attack on the Fourth International — as well as on other 
revolutionary tendencies — at the Tricontinental Conference in 
Havana in January 1966 was partially based on the incorrect 
positions taken by the Posadas group. Without for one instant 
abating its activity in defence of the Cuban revolution, the Fourth 
International firmly but without exaggeration challenged Castro’s 
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anti-Trotskyist statements. We were able to ascertain the results 
obtained on this point when, the following year, on the anniversary 
of the Tricontinental Conference, Radio Havana re-broadcast 
Castro’s speech without, however, including the part directed 
against the Fourth International and the other revolutionary 
tendencies. 

The struggle that Pablo and his faction undertook, right after the 
congress, lasted several months, during which time they often went 
from one subject to another. With the defeat suffered by the 
French working class as a result of de Gaulle’s coming to power, it 
was the development of the Algerian revolution, in the years 
preceding and immediately following its conquest of independence, 
that heavily influenced Pablo’s thinking. He saw, and correctly so, 
analogies between the course of the Algerian revolution and the 
course of the Cuban revolution, and, consequently, hoped for a 
victorious socialist revolution in Algeria. There was no disagree- 
ment with Pablo on that point. But losing more and more contact 
with the Fourth International on one hand, and placing false hopes 
in his personal opportunities for intervening at the top levels of the 
Algerian movement on the other hand, he wound up not so much by 
elaborating an international political line, whether opportunistic or 
sectarian — at that time he adopted positions in an impressionistic 
fashion and often changed them from top to bottom in a very short 
space of time* — as by denying the need for an international 
organisation, functioning as at present on the basis of democratic 
centralism. He put forward a concept of the Fourth International 
that he had formerly vigorously denounced, i.e., a federation of 
factions independent of each other and acting in common only on 
questions on which they were in agreement. After the split, he 
devoted himself principally to commenting on events; thenceforth 
he favoured using mass movements as they are rather than building 
new revolutionary parties. 


The degeneration of the Ceylonese section 


One of the most painful questions facing the united leadership was 
that of the Ceylonese section. This is the place to discuss the entire 


* To mention only a few examples of his most impressionistic positions: he counted 
on imperialism’s rapid retreat from Vietnam early in 1965, which attested to his 
belief in ‘peaceful co-existence’; he saw ‘political revolution’ in Yugoslavia when 
Rankovic was eliminated; he made an abrupt change on China, in favour of the 
Soviet leadership; he made a series of political zigzags on Ceylon, etc. 
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problem. 

The Lanka Sama Samaja Party (LSSP) was a section of the 
Fourth International with very special characteristics in compari- 
son with all the other sections, by reason of its origin, its 
composition, its functioning and its influence in its own country. 
To a large extent, this stemmed from certain characteristics of the 
political and social situation in Ceylon itself. This island had had 
no bourgeois movement for independence, unlike its neighbour 
India, whose Congress party even dared to organise an uprising 
against British colonialism during the Second World War, in 
British colonialism’s most difficult days. 

Ceylon’s struggle for independence was launched by young intel- 
lectuals of bourgeois origin who, in the course of their stay in 
British universities during the 1930s, had been won over to 
communist ideas. Moreover, the most outstanding of these young 
people, moved by the defeat of the second Chinese revolution and 
seeking the reasons for that defeat, became aware of Trotsky’s 
positions on China and adopted the theory of permanent revolu- 
tion. Returning to Ceylon, they created the LSSP and began to 
organise the workers into trade unions. During the war, the LSSP 
got rid of the Ceylonese Stalinists who, because of the alliance 
between the Soviet Union and British imperialism, refused to wage 
a struggle against colonialism. 

Imprisoned as a result of the repression, these young Trotskyists 
managed to escape and make their way to India, where they took 
part in that country’s struggles and helped to found the Indian 
section of the Fourth International. Back in Ceylon after the war, 
their wartime attitude earned them enormous popularity among the 
working class masses. The Ceylonese bourgeoisie, more exactly its 
comprador part strongly attached to British capitalism, benefited 
from the latter’s retreat and obtained independence in India’s wake 
in 1948, without having to wage the slightest struggle for it. The 
political party of this comprador bourgeoisie, the UNP (United 
National Party), came to power. The LSSP then surged forward 
as the island’s second party — the party of the workers. 

Thus this party, which had got rid of its Stalinist wing and had 
joined the Fourth International, did not arise out of crises within 
the working class movement and struggles against the old leader- 
ships — as did the other sections of the Fourth International. It was 
rather the fruit of courageous action by a team of young, revolu- 
tionary intellectuals who, the first to do so in Ceylon, had 
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organised the working class and demanded the country’s indepen- 
dence from British imperialism. 

Heading the party was a team composed for the most part of 
people like Colvin R. de Silva, Leslie Goonawardene, Bernard 
Soysa, Doric de Souza, Edmund Samarakkody, people of great 
intellectual worth and great fighting spirit. There were also other 
elements in the leadership, such as N.M. Perera, far less interested 
in theoretical questions, opportunistic in character, whose author- 
ity stemmed from his systematic trade union work. These elements 
were held in check by the leading nucleus. The ranks of the party 
were composed of very militant workers, very devoted to their 
class. 

But for objective reasons, there had from the start been quite a big 
gap between the political education of the leadership and that of 
the rank and file. The overwhelming majority of the workers do 
not know English. In the absence of adequate material in the 
Sinhalese or Tamil languages for their political education, the 
workers had only a rudimentary notion of Marxist principles and 
the theories of Trotsky and the Fourth International. In its mass, 
the LSSP was not really Trotskyist in origin. 

The party also went through internal struggles, and petty- 
bourgeois elements were fought and eliminated by the LSSP 
leadership, which for years acted as a true revolutionary leadership, 
working to advance its organisation towards Trotskyism. Its attitude 
on 12 August 1953, when a hartal (general strike) paralysed the 
country, was remarkable, and later it most courageously opposed 
the communalist currents which for a time set one of Ceylon’s main 
nationalities against the other. 

Nevertheless, despite their intellectual qualities, members of this 
leadership were not without weakness. The party did not have a 
real Bolshevik organisational structure; its congresses were actually 
general assemblies in which eloquent oratory often outweighed 
sound political argument. After a while, when the organisation had 
made electoral gains, political education was neglected in favour of 
superficial activism, and growing parliamentary tendencies in the 
party could be observed. While acknowledging these tendencies, 
the leadership did not fight against them hard enough, and 
eventually itself became infected. 

Finally, while the party had a solid working class base, it barely 
had a toehold in the rural masses that constitute the majority of the 
island’s population. The party hardly had a programme for them 
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— and this proved to be an important factor in leading to its 
political debacle. For a long time, the party had taken hold only 
among the Sinhalese workers (workers in the port city of Colombo, 
transport workers, clerical workers, etc.); only with difficulty did 
the party reach the biggest part of Ceylon’s proletariat, the 
plantation workers made up of Indians ‘imported’ long ago by the 
British for the latter’s needs. These workers still have no citizen- 
ship, neither Ceylonese nor Indian. 

The International had frequently called the LSSP leadership’s 
attention to these weaknesses and to the necessity for remedying 
them. But the International’s efforts were limited to those members 
who could understand English, and under the circumstances, this 
meant the most advanced section, i.e., the leadership of the party. 

For many years, there had been only two opposing parties on the 
national level, the UNP and the LSSP. During the 1950s, however, 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) arose out of a split in the 
UNP. To the surprise of the LSSP leaders, the new party’s success 
in the 1956 election brought it to power. Instead of proceeding to a 
profound analysis of the causes for this electoral victory, the 
LSSP’s leaders, who very correctly characterised the SLFP as a 
bourgeois party with a wider base than the UNP, judged that the 
new party, like the UNP, would rapidly wear out its credit and that 
the LSSP would then have a clear field. 

It was with this perspective that the LSSP approached the March 
1960 elections, in which it hoped to win a parliamentary majority. 
The tremendous effort the party put into these elections made its 
defeat all the more painful. From that time on, the LSSP’s 
leadership found itself politically disoriented. It began to vacillate 
politically; the influence of N.M. Perera, who became more open 
in advancing reformist positions, began to spread. Right after these 
elections, N.M. Perera proposed that the LSSP enter a government 
coalition with the SLFP. This proposal was rejected, but the 
LSSP’s parliamentary group practically gave the bourgeois govern- 
ment of the SLFP a vote of confidence. The Fourth International 
publicly disavowed that vote. 

Later on, when the masses went into action against some of the 
new government’s measures, the LSSP went over to the opposition, 
but without making a serious self-criticism of its previous attitude. 
The relative consolidation of the SLFP in the 1960 elections 
accentuated the vacillation of the LSSP leadership. It had to suffer 
the political consequences of neglecting the problems of the 
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Ceylonese rural population. It did not understand that this new 
bourgeois party, unlike the comprador UNP, was based on the 
‘national bourgeoisie’, and that this party had been able to win 
support among the rural masses neglected by the LSSP. 

Nevertheless, there was another partial turn to the left by the party 
in 1962-63, when the masses again went into action. Together with 
the Ceylonese Communist Party and a small, radical-appearing 
bourgeois organisation, the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (MEP), 
the LSSP formed what was called the United Left Front. This 
organisation was well received by the Ceylonese masses and could 
have, were it not for the inadequacy of its programme, constituted 
the point of departure of an extra-parliamentary struggle for 
power. But a half-fought fight paves the way for disaster. 

Inside the leadership, N.M. Perera, who for a long time had been 
held in check by the intellectual authority and political strength of 
the other members of the leadership, gained free rein as a result of 
the latter’s vacillations. The leadership, disoriented and unsure, 
was divided: on one side, the main nucleus, including Colvin R. de 
Silva and Leslie Goonawardene, adopted a conciliatory position 
towards the SLFP; on the other, Edmund Samarakkody and Bala 
Tampoe defended correct, principled positions, but in a political 
form that the International considered sectarian and hardly likely 
to convince the rank and file to oppose the party’s political 
concessions. In this troubled situation, N.M. Perera entered into 
negotiations with the prime minister, without the party’s know- 
ledge, and then demanded the immediate calling of a special 
congress of the party to answer the proposals for a government 
coalition that the prime minister had made to him. By then the 
Ceylonese organisation had reached an advanced stage of political 
degeneration. At the congress, about 25 per cent of the members 
rejected in principle any participation in the government, any 
participation in a bourgeois regime. The old Colvin R. de Silva- 
Leslie Goonawardene team, which for twenty-five years had 
led the party, received only 10 per cent of the votes on an` 
amendment to the Perera resolution, and in the final vote only 
retained 4 to 5 per cent — the remaining votes going to Perera, who 
became head of the organisation. With certain of his friends, he 
entered the government. 

After the Sixth World Congress’s condemnation of the LSSP’s 
vote for the SLFP budget in 1960 — a condemnation independently 
supported by the position publicly taken in The Militant by the US 
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Socialist Workers Party — the LSSP leadership still had not 
sufficiently rectified its orientation. Its oscillations continued. In 
numerous interventions, the International tried to change the 
LSSP’s line in a more vigorous and thoroughgoing fashion. At the 
Seventh World Congress, which preceded the reunification of the 
International, Ceylon was represented by Comrade Samarakkody. 
At that time, the left wing to which he belonged had dissociated 
itself from the centrist majority of the leadership, but without 
deeming it necessary as yet to organise a faction for waging the 
struggle. The LSSP had just organised the United Left Front. The 
congress forwarded a long letter to the LSSP, in which it stressed 
the inadequacies of this policy on four fundamental points: 

1. Insufficient critical analysis of the 1960 error. 

2. Lack of clarity with respect to the extra-parliamentary nature of 
the potentialities of the United Left Front, in contrast with its 
parliamentary aspects. 

3. Failure to criticise publicly the opportunistic policy of its allies 
(the CP and the MEP). 

4. Failure to include the Tamil plantation workers’ trade union 
organisations in the United Left Front. 

Later, on 23 April 1964, when the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International was informed of N.M. Perera’s moves, it 
condemned them, declaring that accepting such a policy would be 
tantamount to betrayal. At the congress held in Colombo on 6-7 
June of the same year, the Fourth International’s delegate, Pierre 
Frank, denounced the policy of coalition from the speakers’ 
platform. To all the Ceylonese people who were following the 
congress’s proceedings, he publicly declared that if such a policy 
were adopted, it would cause a split between the LSSP and the 
International. Immediately after the vote, the break was effected 
by the United Secretariat. 

Supporters of the Fourth International regrouped after the con- 
gress’s vote for the purpose of re-establishing the Trotskyist 
organisation. Unfortunately, Trotskyism had suffered a severe 
blow in Ceylon and the Trotskyist movement in that country has 
yet to regain a firm foundation. 


The campaigns of the International (The Second Congress after 
reunification) 

Internal difficulties and attacks of hostile groups were, fortunately, 
not the only matters claiming the attention of the united leadership 
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of the International. The entire Trotskyist movement was engaged 
in increasing its activities, consolidating the reunification and 
preparing for an expansion of the International. 

The International undertook a campaign in defence of the impri- 
soned Polish revolutionists, two young leaders in particular, 
Modzelewsky and Kuron, who were spokespersons for left currents 
at the University of Warsaw. The International was responsible for 
publishing their ‘Open Letter to the Polish Workers Party’’’, 
which was the first programmatic document of the anti-bureaucra- 
tic revolution to come out of a workers state since the days of 
Trotsky and the Left Opposition. The International also publicised 
the positions of Communists who criticised, from the left, the 
Yugoslav Communist League’s policies. For the first time in many 
years, Marxist revolutionary thought was being formulated in 
places where Stalinism had exercised almost total domination, or 
where right-wing leaderships prevailed. 

Moreover, the Fourth International was at various times able to 
publicise positions and documents coming from critical elements 
within the Soviet Union itself. It was also able to bring the positions: 
of aleft current in Czechoslovakia to the attention of world working 
class opinion. 

The Fourth International intervened in various ways in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. All the sections utilised the opportunities 
available to them for influencing the crisis in the Communist 
parties. As their differences became sharper, the two leaderships, 
Soviet and Chinese, each accused the other of playing into the 
Fourth International’s hands. 

We have already mentioned the defence of Cuba. On this subject, 
it should be pointed out that the activity of Latin American 
Trotskyists contributed a great deal towards clarifying the Cuban 
positions on Trotskyism. In accordance with the decision of the 
world congress mentioned above, an international campaign was 
launched for the defence of Hugo Blanco, a Trotskyist militant and 
leader of the Peruvian peasants. After a somewhat slow start, this 
campaign attained considerable proportions. Declarations of soli- 
darity arrived from all over the world; more and more meetings and 
demonstrations were held in numerous cities everywhere. This 
campaign was so strong that it reached the reformist trade unions 
as well as organisations linked to the Communist parties. Never 
before had the International waged such a world campaign. 
Undoubtedly this campaign coincided with a development of the 
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objective situation, first in Latin America and then in Vietnam, 
which assured it of a broader audience. At first this campaign 
resulted in several postponements of the trial — a trial at which 
Hugo Blanco defended himself in masterful fashion. The campaign 
succeeded in averting the death penalty that the court would most 
certainly have pronounced, considering the charges against Hugo 
Blanco, if world opinion had not been alerted and mobilised. 

Finally, from the beginning of 1965 — immediately following the 
American escalation of the war in Vietnam — the International 
alerted all its sections, the entire vanguard, to carry out actions in 
support of the Vietnamese revolution. 

Less than two years after the reunification, the decision was made 
to call a world congress. Represented at this congress, held in 
December 1965 with over sixty persons present, were twenty-five 
countries. The congress demonstrated that the reunification had 
been effectively consolidated, the centrifugal forces having been 
largely overcome. The organisation was able to turn most of its 
forces outward and implement its policies under more normal 
conditions. 

The congress gave top importance to the defence of Vietnam. On 
the heels of the serious defeats of the masses in Brazil and 
Indonesia, the congress forcefully proclaimed the need to counter- 
pose a world strategy for socialist revolution to the global strategy 
of imperialism. It issued the following call for the defence of the 
Vietnamese revolution: 

‘Communists, worker-members of Communist parties, work- 
ers, youth, intellectuals of the workers states: 

‘Initiate and broaden your campaign to compel the Kremlin to 
end its shady and underhand dealings with the imperialist 
aggressor while it gives only miserly driblets of aid to the heroic 
masses of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam. By the millions raise the 
slogan, ‘‘Planes, guns for the Vietnamese people!”’ 

‘Workers, poor peasants, militant nationalists in the semi- 
colonial countries: 

‘Rise up resolutely against imperialism, strike against it every- 
where at the same time. Take advantage of the fact that 
imperialism has engaged its main forces in Vietnam. Open up 
many new fronts, and strike down imperialism’s lackeys and 
toadies wherever conditions are favourable. 

‘Workers of the entire world: 
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‘Compel the leaders of all mass organisations, the leaders of all 
workers states that claim to speak in the name of socialism, to 
form an unshakable anti-imperialist united front, under whose 
devastating blows imperialism will be forced to retreat.’ 

In addition to a political resolution dealing with several essential 
points, among others the crisis of leadership in the colonial 
revolution — which had resulted in a series of grave defeats — and 
the new oppositional currents that had appeared in the United 
States, several documents were discussed and adopted at this 
congress. 

The development of West European capitalism and the tasks of 
revolutionary Marxists was the subject of one of these documents. 
This document, presented by I. Rivera, analysed in detail the 
development of the economic situation, which evinced different 
characteristics in different countries, and the contradictions of the 
Common Market. It stressed the trend toward a ‘strong state’ and 
the obstacles countering the trend. It took note of the appearance 
of reactionary currents and racist tendencies exploiting the immi- 
gration of foreign workers, often dark-skinned, in several coun- 
tries. The document pointed out the thoroughgoing degeneration 
of the social-democratic and Stalinist leaderships and the danger of 
integration into the bourgeois state bearing down ever more heavily 
on the trade union organisations. It pointed out further that in 
countries where social-democracy dominated the working class 
movement, left tendencies made their appearance more often inside 
the trade union movement, because part of the trade union 
bureaucracy felt constrained to make a show of opposition in order 
not to lose all credibility with the workers. Finally, the document 
stated that, contrary to the thinking of numerous currents which 
maintained revolutionary positions theoretically but proved total 
sceptics concerning revolutionary possibilities in the present 
period, the contradictions of capitalism, even in the framework of 
neo-capitalism, were such that defensive economic struggles of the 
masses could at certain times lead to offensive struggles to win 
transitional demands, and to a revolutionary situation with the 
appearance of organs of dual power. Starting with these considera- 
tions and taking into account the international situation, a specific 
transitional programme for each country had to be formulated. 
The document on ‘The Sino-Soviet Conflict and the Crisis in the 
International Communist Movement’, presented by Livio Maitan, 
started off by examining a question that had frequently been raised 
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in various places: was there a Stalinist phase in China (and, more 
generally, would there necessarily be such a phase in every backward 
workers state)? Replying in the negative, the document pointed out 
the differences between Maoism and Stalinism, and reaffirmed 
Trotsky’s view that Stalinism was a form of bureaucratisation that 
would be unique, because it was due to a particular combination of 
circumstances — a combination that would never again occur in 
history. This document then proceeded to a detailed examination 
of pro-Peking parties and groups, on the one hand, and pro- 
Moscow parties and groups, on the other. A section of the text was 
devoted to Castroism. 

Another lengthy document dealt with ‘Progress and Problems of 
the African Revolution’. About ten years had elapsed since the old 
African colonialism had largely given way to new structures. The 
document distinguished three major sectors in Africa: where 
colonialism and racism still exist; where there is a distinct neo- 
colonial structure; and where revolutionary transformations have 
taken place. 

The first sector was essentially confined to the southern part of 
Africa. It did not pose any special theoretical problems, the 
important matter being the problems raised by the struggle, which 
would become exceptionally intense there. 

In the second sector were to be found countries like Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, most of the former French colonies in West Africa, 
the Congo, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Ethiopia, Somalia, etc. Nor did 
this sector pose any difficult theoretical problems. Its neo-colonial- 
ist nature was perfectly clear, and the tasks of revolutionists could 
easily be formulated. 

The third sector comprised countries like Ghana, Zanzibar, 
Guinea, Mali, Egypt, Algeria. Generally speaking, these were 
countries where independence had been won by mass struggle, or 
countries which had adopted anti-imperialist, sometimes anti-capi- 
talist, measures and which had been in the vanguard of the struggle 
against the colonial or neo-colonial systems. A goodly portion of 
the document was devoted to describing what had happened in 
these countries, their development, their class structure, measures 
taken, etc. The document dealt with the Algerian revolution at 
great length, with special attention to the Ben Bella experience and 
to the new situation that had been created just a few months before 
— the coup détat of 19 June 1965, that had carried Boumedienne 
to power. In addition, the document pointed out the contradictions 
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in these states and endeavoured to formulate the conditions that 
would assure a mass upsurge capable of transforming these coun- 
tries into workers states. 

The document ended with a section devoted to perspectives and 
tasks, as well as to several essential conclusions. It highlighted 
specific characteristics of the African revolution: the existence of 
very backward sectors; the confrontation between disintegrating 
tribal structures and the social perspectives of the Twentieth 
Century world; the extraordinary combined development that 
marks this continent. The document demonstrated that even where 
victory was assured by the presence of revolutionary Marxists, 
there would be no simple solutions to these problems without very 
substantial and unselfish assistance from the workers states. Such 
African countries would especially need the help of workers states 
created in the industrialised countries of Western Europe and 
Nerth America. The document held it to be the duty of members of 
the International to help in the formation of African cadres capable 
of creating genuine revolutionary parties. 

This document met with considerable discussion, especially the 
parts dealing with the Algerian revolution; characterisation of the 
Ben Bella government; characterisation of the regime in Egypt, etc. 
The document was adopted by the congress, although the latter felt 
that while the document could provide a good working basis, 
various questions needed further and more intensive study. It was 
therefore decided that discussion of this document should continue 
after the congress, and that the question of the African revolution 
would be placed on the agenda of a further world congress. 


Chapter 8 


The Turnin the 
World Situation (1968 onwards) 


The composition of the congress held in late December 1965 
reflected the influx of youth that had revitalised the sections. The 
accentuation of this phenomenon in the following years was to pose 
a good many new problems. We have reached the point at which 
our history merges into current politics. 

It was the war in Vietnam that contributed, in the most conclusive 
and decisive fashion, to the turn in the world situation that had 
been ripening beneath the surface apathy, beneath Europe’s politi- 
cal stagnation, beneath the reformism that followed ‘de- 
Stalinisation’ in the workers states. As Marx said, revolution, that 
old mole, was inexorably burrowing away, so that one fine day the 
ground, thus undermined, might cave in. 

Other phenomena also operated in a direction equally favourable 
to the turn in the situation — for example, China’s ‘cultural 
revolution’, despite the extravagant forms that it often took. The 
announcement of the Ninth Congress of the Chinese CP showed that 
the ‘cultural revolution’ basically aimed at replacing a bureau- 
cratically ossified apparatus by another apparatus, bureaucratic 
too, but more active. One of the ways this operation had been 
effected was through mass mobilisations against the old apparatus. 
But how many in the capitalist countries saw only these mobilisa- 
tions and were thus encouraged to revolutionary action! 

An international phenomenon, the activation of students in the 
capitalist countries, was a premonitory sign of this turn in the 
world situation. Up to then, only students in the under-developed 
countries participated in mass struggles; there was really nothing 
surprising about this in the colonial revolution, where students 
have always played a substantial role. But students entering the 
political arena in developed capitalist countries was a new pheno- 
menon, whose extent had no comparable precedent in history — 
not even in the bourgeois revolutions. Particular circumstances in 
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each particular country played their part in this phenomenon; since 
the latter was international in scope, however, it had to have a 
common objective basis. For the first time — and this in a 
by-and-large affluent period — students, not in tiny minorities but 
in large masses, attacked university structures, then went on to 
attack the very social structures of capitalist society, independently 
of traditional working class leaderships. Various indications also 
pointed to an awakening of working class youth (even if this was, 
for the moment, less marked than that of the student youth), with 
the same tendency towards finding their own path outside the 
control of the traditional labour leaderships. Finally, an even more 
unexpected and novel phenomenon appeared — a political awaken- 
ing of adolescents in the schools. The International immediately 
grasped the unusual importance of these developments among the 
youth. 

The sections very rapidly found themselves engaged in propa- 
ganda and agitation in favour of the Vietnamese revolution. The aim 
of this activity was to organise vigorous demonstrations which, in 
contra-distinction to the never-ending petitions and timid measures 
of the peace movement, would have real impact and would be 
really effective. This could be done only by clearly establishing the 
difference between the demand for ‘negotiations’ (which was 
formulated by this instrument of Moscow’s peaceful co-existence 
policy) and a revolutionary policy whose aim was victory for the 
National Liberation Front, victory for Vietnam. 

The policy followed by China and its supporters, confused as it 
may have been in many ways, also favoured this outflanking of the 
satellites of the Kremlin in aid to the Vietnamese revolution. 

One of the most valuable contributions in furthering the revolu- 
tionary currents was Che Guevara’s celebrated slogan, ‘Two, 
three...many Vietnams’. He gave his life to make this slogan a 
reality, to engage the forces of imperialism on another front. 

Trotskyists were always in the front ranks of the ad hoc groups 
organised in many countries, first in the United States and Japan, 
and then in several West European countries, for the purpose of 
bringing together into one broad, united front all who favoured 
mass actions on the Vietnam question. Trotskyists were behind the 
first demonstrations for Vietnam in West Europe (Liége, 15 
October 1966; the October 1967 demonstrations at the time of Che 
Guevara’s death; the Berlin demonstration of 21 February 1968). 
They were in the thick of the battle at Berkeley and in the forefront 
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of all anti-war actions in the United States. It was they who 
maintained the unity of the movement conducting the campaign in 

Great Britain, which brought 100,000 demonstrators out in the 
streets of London on 27 October 1968.* 

On the heels of these actions for the defence of Vietnam, the 
Trotskyist organisations linked up with large layers of youth who, 
in their search for a revolutionary political programme, were 
beginning to learn the truth about the October Revolution, the 
ideas of Lenin and Trotsky, the Trotskyist movement. The Trot- 
skyist organisations (especially those in the West European coun- 
tries and in the United States, which had suffered long and difficult 
years of debilitation) were rejuvenated and reaped the benefits of a 
recruitment larger than they had ever before experienced. It was 
unavoidable that such a phenomenon would provoke sectarian 
criticism: students, not workers, are being recruited, etc. Vanguard 
organisations such as those of the Trotskyist movement have no 
reason to abstain from being active and recruiting among a social 
layer where valuable intellectual forces, indispensable for the 


* Never did the position of the Socialist Labour League sectarians appear more 
pitiful than when they refused to engage in joint actions with ‘petty-bourgeois’ 
groups. In the existing circumstances, this position reduced SLL activity to violent 
attacks against the Fourth International and its supporters, and to purely verbal 
denunciations of the reformist and Stalinist leaderships. It also led to the SLL’s total 
isolation from the big mass demonstrations. Thus, after having sent several hundred 
British youth to Liége on 15 October 1966, in order to denounce the Fourth 
International, they abstained from participating in the 27 October 1968 demonstra- 
tion in London, perhaps the greatest mass demonstration held in England since the 
end of the war — the most spirited, at any rate. This anti- Vietnam war demonstra- 
tion was also, in effect, a demonstration of the left against the Wilson government’s 
general policy; the SLL characterised the demonstration as a petty-bourgeois 
assembly and a ‘fraud’! 

We do not care to act like scholastics, using and abusing quotations from on high; 
but with sectarians who follow the letter to better fight the spirit, it is often useful to 
let the classics take the floor. Let us hear what Lenin had to say in ‘Left-Wing’ 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder: 

‘how is the discipline of the revolutionary party of the proletariat maintained?... 
First, by the class consciousness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to 
the revolution, by its perseverance, self-sacrifice and heroism. Secondly, by its 
ability to link itself, to keep in close touch with, and to a certain extent, if you like, 
to merge itself with the broadest masses of the toilers — primarily with the 
proletarian, but also with the non-proletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, by the 
correctness of the political leadership exercised by this vanguard....’(Emphasis in 
original). 

Thus, merging to a certain extent with non-proletarian masses is placed above 
correctness of political line. It took the daring of a Lenin to express the thought. 
What would our sectarians have said if these lines had been written by us, poor 
sinners that we are? 
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working class movement, can be found. Aside from this fact, 
however, the generalised student radicalisation in the developed 
capitalist states merited analysis because it was specific to a new 
social situation, different from what had hitherto existed. 

Technological progress, the needs of the economy, new develop- 
ments in the sciences — all this sparked a veritable explosion of the 
university population. So greatly increased was the size of the 
student body that it brought about a qualitative change in its social 
importance. At the same time, the position in society for which 
these students were being prepared was no longer what it had been. 
On entering the university — and even earlier, at school — they had 
become extremely concerned about the contradictions of capitalist 
society. They were even the first to be aware of the new contradic- 
tions in neo-capitalist society. This phenomenon assumed excep- 
tionally large dimensions in the United States, but the same 
tendencies appeared elsewhere. Henceforth there would be about 
six million students in the fortress of imperialism — a percentage of 
the population not very much lower than the percentage of 
farmers. 

This student population is concentrated in university towns. Their 
studies are not preparing them — as was formerly the case for most 
college students — to fill their parents’ shoes, to take their elders’ 
places as bankers, industrialists, or petty-bourgeois professionals 
(doctors, lawyers, etc.). Gone is the hope that many technicians will 
be able to find important and high-paying positions in big indus- 
trial plants. The new students are destined to become people who 
work for a living, exploited either by the big corporations or by the 
state. Socially situated as middle layers, they are threatened with 
unemployment — just as workers are. And the numerous social 
layers of this student population are particularly sensitive to the 
other multiple contradictions of society. 

The use that capitalism makes of their higher education (whether 
in the natural sciences with, for example, utilisation of nuclear 
energy for military purposes; or in the social sciences for socially 
monstrous purposes), together with the criminal behaviour of 
capitalist society towards the most oppressed strata (colonial 
masses, blacks, etc.), forced students to go beyond a critique of an 
educational system that was being ‘reformed’ only to make it better 
able to fulfil its alienating functions. They moved on to criticise the 
underlying causes of the evils that were victimising students them- 
selves, as well. 
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The International had barely begun preparations for a new world 
congress (at which, besides the general trend of the world situation, 
very important specific problems such as the Chinese ‘cultural 
revolution’ were to be examined) when a turn in the international 
situation took place — the biggest turn, in fact, since the end of the 
Second World War. 

The year 1968, which opened with the smashing defeat inflicted on 
the Americans by the Vietnamese Tet offensive, will assuredly be a 
landmark in the history of the socialist revolution. Two events 
stand out. First of all, May 1968 in France. Triggered off by a 
student revolution, a general strike of 10 million workers in its 
turn drew large sections of the petty bourgeoisie into an unprece- 
dented challenge to the authority of the state, as well as to private 
ownership of the means of production and numerous other capital- 
ist institutions. This was followed by a revolutionary upsurge in 
Czechoslovakia that, during the first week of Soviet military 
occupation, assumed a size and strength unprecedented in a 
workers state. 

Several other events, smaller in scope but pointing in the same 
direction, should be added to these two, whose significance defies 
description: 

(a) The crisis in US imperialism’s two-party political system — 
including a leadership crisis — shown in the presidential election 
(Johnson’s abdication and the general lack of enthusiasm for both 
Nixon and Humphrey, neither of whom had any political author- 
ity). 

(b) The crisis in the international Communist movement, Moscow 
having definitively lost its authority as ‘guide’ in this long-time 
monolithic and extremely hierarchical outfit. 

(c) The disgraceful bankruptcy of the British Labour Party 
government, the strongest party of the international social-demo- 
cracy, which had strong hopes for it. 

(d) The activation, after several years of relative passivity, of the 
Latin American urban masses. This included Mexico, a country 
considered by its bourgeoisie up to then as immune to Latin 
American-type revolutions. 

These upheavals, the early outlines of which had been apparent 
for two years, particularly the entry into the lists of a new 
generation outside the control of the old bureaucracies, confronted 
the European sections of the Fourth International with the problem 
of changing their tactics. As soon as these phenomena appeared, 
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the Trotskyist movement had undertaken certain tactical adjust- 
ments. This was particularly true in France at the time of the 
Algerian war, as a result of the working class parties’ position on 
the latter, but they were only partial adjustments. The size and 
scope of these phenomena laid the groundwork for the formation 
of currents to the left of the Communist parties, currents strong 
enough to become factors on the political scene in several coun- 
tries. Thus, beginning in 1967, the European sections opened a 
debate on tactics, with a view to revising the entryist tactic. The open 
discussion on this point was oriented towards a change in 
tactic. Entryism was the price that had to be paid because of the 
disproportion that existed between the hegemony of the old 
leaderships and the weakness of the vanguard, practically incapable 
of going beyond the stage of a propaganda group. The possibility 
now existed of organisations being formed that, while still largely 
in the minority, could nevertheless exercise enough strength in 
given sectors to acquire importance on a national scale. Moreover, 
the entryist tactic had been established almost fifteen years earlier 
on the perspective, based on the relationship of forces at the time, 
that the crisis would develop through the formation of left tenden- 
cies within those leaderships themselves. Because of the prolonged 
period of prosperity, leftists in the traditional organisations gener- 
ally experienced the same slide to the right that the mass working 
class movement underwent as a whole. In only a few cases did the 
contrary occur. For us, those few cases nevertheless justified the 
tactic. 

While those who kept denouncing ‘entryism’ ended up by wither- 
ing away into sectarianism, it is sufficient for us, in view of May 
1968, to point to the formation of the Jeunesse Communiste 
Révolutionnaire (Revolutionary Communist Youth) as a result of 
the application of this tactic within the Union des Etudiants 
Communistes (Communist Student Union). The JCR constituted 
Trotskyism’s most valuable contribution to the French May.* Let 


* May 1968 in France also allowed for an evaluation of the policies of the 
Organisation Communiste Internationaliste. (This great opponent of entryism has 
followed a line similar to that of the British SLL on the question of Cuba and 
Vietnam). During the greatest event in the history of the European class struggle 
since the end of World War II, the daily denunciations of this group culminated in 
its abstaining from the confrontations with the bourgeois state. The 
OCI sounded the alarm each time and advocated retreat, in order not to be led into 
‘a slaughter’. On this I refer the reader to Daniel Bensaid and Henri Weber’s Mai 68, 
une repetition generale (May 68: A Dress Rehearsal). The authors of this book 
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us not forget, too, that the SDS in Germany (Sozialistischer 
Deutscher Studentenbund — German Socialist Student Union) 
arose out of the Social Democracy, which is the mass organisation 
in that country. 

The 1968 turning point marked the end of the period of apathy; 
the end of political stagnation in the advanced capitalist countries, 
which had begun shortly after the Second World War; the end of 
the period of reformism that had followed the first years of 
‘de-Stalinisation’ in the workers states. This turning point marked 
the end of the period in which the world revolution had been 
carried forward almost exclusively by the colonial revolution, a fact 
that distorted the world revolutionary process considerably and 
resulted in a proliferation of numerous theories, reformist or 
revolutionary, that had one point in common: the alleged incapacity 
of the proletariat, especially in the advanced capitalist countries, to 
play a revolutionary role. The activation of the working class 
masses in France and Czechoslovakia, as well as the demonstra- 
tions in the large Latin American cities, delivered a mortal blow to 
all these theories. The distortions that the world revolutionary 
process was prey to for almost twenty years were on their way out. 

The changes in the international situation were also indirectly 
reflected even in the policy of the CPs. Since 1935 they have always 
put forward, especially in Western Europe, a policy of class 
collaboration with social-democracy and wings of the bourgeoisie 
under the name of ‘Popular Front’, ‘national front’, ‘left union’, 
etc. But the precise aims assigned to this policy have varied. Before 
the war, this policy had only the aim of ‘stopping fascism’. 
Immediately after the war, it was a question of an ‘advanced 
democracy’ which would very gradually, during an indefinite 
period, lead on to socialism. At present, this ‘advanced democracy’ 
is increasingly often presented as a stage which would rapidly bring 
about socialism. Obviously a policy based on a peaceful and 
parliamentary road can lead only to defeats. But it is symptomatic 
that they are now compelled to speak of socialism in the short term 
in order to respond to the aspirations of their audience. 

Under these new conditions, theoretically and politically so much 
more propitious, the International made preparations for its 1969 


illustrate, in excellent fashion, how and why the OCI’s sectarianism changed into 
active opportunism at the decisive moments, only to change back into sectarianism 
when the upsurge receded — an apt time for this group to indulge in denunciations. 
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world congress. Ninety-eight section delegates, fraternal delegates, 
and observers, from thirty countries, were present at this congress, 
held in April 1969. 

The main documents adopted by this congress were: 

e Theses on the new rise of the world revolution and an introduc- 
tory report on these theses by Comrade Ernest Mandel, passed 
unanimously except for two votes. 

e Resolution on the perspectives of the Latin American revolu- 
tion, presented by Comrade Roca and passed by a two-thirds 
majority. 

e Resolution on the great ‘cultural revolution’ in China and the 
report of Comrade Livio Maitan, who presented the resolution to 
the congress, passed by a very large majority. 

e A resolution orienting the International’s work in the immediate 
future towards the radicalising youth and opening a discussion on 
the problems posed by this orientation, with a document presented 
by Comrade Albert. 

The congress also unanimously adopted the outgoing United 
Secretariat’s report on activities, presented by Comrade Mandel; a 
report on the finances of the International; and resolutions dealing 
with the situation of the movement in Germany, Argentina, 
Ceylon, and Great Britain. In Great Britain, where there had been 
no official section, the congress recognised the International Marx- 
ist Group as the British section of the Fourth International. 

The theses presented to the congress on the new rise of the world 
revolution summarised in six main points the turn in the world 
situation that took place in 1968: 

1. The imperialist counter-offensive, unleashed by American 
imperialism following the victory of the Cuban revolution, after 
having met with some important temporary successes in Brazil, 
Indonesia, and in numerous African countries, had been stale- 
mated by the heroic Vietnamese masses who recaptured the military 
initiative with the Tet offensive (1968). 

2. The victorious resistance of the Vietnamese people coincided 
with a general slowing down in the economic growth of the 
imperialist countries, which sharpened the social contradictions 
and intensified the class struggle in most of these countries. 

3. May 1968 in France had reactivated the revolutionary upsurge 
in Europe. 

4. The victorious defence of the Vietnamese revolution and the 
reactivation of revolutionary struggle in several imperialist coun- 
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tries gave the colonial revolution the possibility of surmounting the 
obstacles of the preceding phase and again gathering momentum. 

5. Stimulated by the Vietnamese revolution and by the revolu- 
tionary crisis in France, the ripening of conditions for the political 
revolution in the bureaucratically degenerated or deformed work- 
ers states has already led to large mobilisations in Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, and is at the doorstep of the USSR itself. 

6. The appearance of a new, young vanguard on a world scale, 
largely outside the control of the traditional mass organisations, 
favours the solution of the central task of our era — creating a new, 
revolutionary leadership of the world proletariat. 

The report on activities could justifiably record the important — 
in many cases, decisive — role played by the Fourth International’s 
militants in the campaigns for the defence of the Vietnamese and 
Cuban revolutions; the defence of militants persecuted by the 
bourgeoisie (Hugo Blanco, the Peruvian revolutionists, the Mexi- 
can students) or by the bureaucracies of the workers states (the 
Polish comrades Kuron and Modzelewsky); the campaign for 
support of the socialist Arab revolution, etc. The activities report 
could also point to the considerable advances made by the Trotsky- 
ist newspapers and other publications throughout the world, and 
the extraordinary volume of editions and re-editions of Trotsky’s 
works in many languages and in countries where they had never 
before appeared. 

Most especially, the report had to evaluate the Trotskyist move- 
ment’s participation in the May 1968 events in France. This 
participation had its climax at the world congress itself: the Ligue 
Communiste, ten times larger and with immeasurably greater 
influence than the pre-May 1968 Trotskyist organisation, became 
the new French section of the Fourth International. 

Side by side with this striking advance, participants at the world 
congress reported on progress made practically everywhere. 
Leadership bodies of the International and its sections felt new 
blood coursing through their veins, supplied by young cadres 
expressing the high potential of the new generation in the ranks of 
the world socialist revolution. 

The turn in the world situation was expressed not only in the 
composition and progress of the Trotskyist movement, but it was 
also examined very carefully in the course of in-depth analyses in the 
tradition of the Trotskyist movement itself. To the usual outline of 
general tasks, the discussions added an exceptionally strong note 
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that emphasised the principal result of this turn, i.e., the necessity 
of raising the International’s activity to a higher level, a level 
demanded by the new situation. The organisation would no longer 
content itself with participating in mass struggles by advancing its 
programme; it would now endeavour to intervene, at least in 
certain countries and on certain fronts of the struggle, with the 
object of playing a leading role in them. The question of the 
Trotskyist movement’s making an eventual breakthrough on cer- 
tain points, in and through action, thus constituted the guiding 
thread in the main discussions of the congress — which were 
extremely lively. 

During each of the discussions on the principal documents 
submitted to the world congress, it became apparent that the 
Trotskyist movement (after having tried for years to stem the 
Stalinist tide and then having participated in revolutionary up- 
surges that did not throw off the bureaucratic yoke) had for the 
first time in its history the possibility of making a breakthrough by 
effectively proving, on a few, still limited class struggle fronts, the 
validity of its programme — no longer in a theoretical way, but in 
action. The world congress showed that it was very aware of this 
new situation, of its implications, of the perspectives it offered for 
constructing a revolutionary Marxist, mass International. It is 
obvious that such a turn cannot be taken just by voting at a 
congress, no matter how important that may be. The period after 
the Ninth World Congress demanded of the International, of its 
sections, of the organisations connected with it politically, persis- 
tent day-in, day-out work to make such a turn a reality — as well as 
even closer ties among all the parties in the movement. 

Shortly after the world congress, the Ligue Communiste showed 
the big gain made by the Trotskyist movement in France through 
the extraordinarily successful election campaign of Alain Krivine, 
the Ligue’s presidential candidate. This campaign went far beyond 
the borders of France and made the International known to large 
sectors throughout Europe. 

Most of the Fourth International’s sections, as well as the Socialist 
Workers Party in the USA, grew considerably in the period 
following the Ninth World Congress — in an uneven fashion from 
country to country, but very substantially nevertheless. At this time 
organisations were created in countries where the Fourth Interna- 
tional had not been present before (Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Sweden); sections were rebuilt in countries where circumstances 
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had reduced them considerably (Mexico, Switzerland, etc.) or had 
even forced them to disappear altogether (Spain, with the spectacu- 
lar growth of the Liga Comunista Revolucionaria). This phenome- 
non extended also to countries like Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand. More and more the Fourth International was committed 
in class struggles across the entire world.* 

The progress made by the Fourth International could be seen 
concretely in two large demonstrations during 1970 and 1971. In 
November 1970, the International called a conference in Brussels, 
seat of the European Economic Community, at which it counter- 
posed to the Europe of multinational trusts the slogan of a ‘Red 
Europe’, a socialist Europe which alone can overcome the division 
between the Western and Eastern parts of the old continent. More 
than 3,500 enthusiastic people, most of them youth from all the 
countries of Europe, were present at the Brussels Conference. 

The Fourth International issued an appeal for a demonstration to 
be held in Paris in May 1971 to celebrate the centennial of the Paris 
Commune by continuing its fight for a world commune, for the 
world socialist revolution. Over 30,000 people covered the Belle- 
ville and Ménilmontant districts and filed past the Mur des Fédérés 
in the Pére Lachaise cemetery, at the very place where the last 
fighters of the 1871 Commune met their death. An utterly 
astounded bourgeois press described the demonstration in terms 
such as ‘composed mostly of young people’, and ‘vibrant with 
enthusiasm’. The press also had to acknowledge that of all the 
demonstrations organised for this anniversary (Socialist Party, 
PSU, etc.), this was — except, of course, for the CP’s demonstra- 
tion, in which about 60,000 people participated — by far the 
biggest. 

The international situation since the Ninth World Congress has 
been marked by some very important events. On the one hand there 
has been a grave defeat for the Chilean masses with the overthrow 
of Allende’s ‘peaceful road’ experiment by the generals headed by 
Pinochet. This in turn has encouraged a general strengthening of 
reaction in many Latin American countries: in Peru the ‘reformist’ 
interlude came to an end while in Argentina the Videla coup in 1976 


* The only serious setback for the Fourth International at this time took place in 
Argentina. Here the vast majority of the officially recognised section, the PRT (El 
Combatiente), which was not of Trotskyist origin, laid more and more stress on the 
guerrilla activities of its military wing, the ERP, until it finally withdrew from the 
Fourth International under Cuban influence. 
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ushered in a period of the most bloody repression in which the 
Trotskyists of the Partido Socialista de los Trabajadores (PST — 
Socialist Workers Party) were among the major victims. 

In contrast, the revolutionary upsurge of the European workers 
has won important successes, bringing down the Salazar-Caetano 
dictatorship in Portugal after half a century, ending the dictator- 
ship of the Greek colonels, and enforcing a rapid liberalisation in 
Spain after the death of Franco. Despite subsequent setbacks (the 
Portuguese defeat of November 1975, the austerity policies im- 
posed in Italy and Spain with the help of the CPs), the revolution- 
ary process in Europe is clearly only marking time before the 
offensive is renewed in the coming years. 

In Africa, too, imperialism has undergone important defeats. The 
struggle of the oppressed masses in Mozambique, Angola, and 
Guinea-Bissau not only achieved their liberation from Portuguese 
colonialism but also helped to stimulate the struggles in Africa 
south of the Zambezi. A growth in the guerrilla struggles in 
Namibia and Zimbabwe was followed by a mass upsurge in South 
Africa itself with the Soweto demonstrations in June 1976. 

Finally, and above ail, the last period has seen the overwhelming 
victory of the people of Indochina. The capture of Saigon after a 
struggle lasting thirty years was an immense encouragement to the 
revolutionary movement in the whole of South-East Asia. 

Meanwhile, the myth of the ‘consumer society’ in the advanced 
capitalist countries, of a so-called ‘neo-capitalism’ which would 
suppress the contradictions exposed by Marx, is dead for ever. The 
reality today is of an economic crisis, the first generalised recession 
since the Second World War, which has led to the unemployment 
of some 15 million men and women in Western Europe and the 
USA without at the same time being able to provide any permanent 
answer to the inflationary tendencies of this period. 

The absolute hegemony of American capitalism since the end of 
the war seems to be over. This is expressed, for example, in the 
crisis of the international monetary system as its basic currency, the 
dollar, has steadily declined. This decline is watched with increas- 
ing anxiety by the capitalist powers of Western Europe and Japan, 
particularly as it is accompanied by a series of defeats and other 
incidents (Watergate) which testify to the disarray among the 
leadership of the world’s most powerful capitalist country. 

The progress of the Fourth International in this situation was 
expressed at its Tenth World Congress, held in the last week of 
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February 1974. About 250 delegates and fraternal delegates parti- 
cipated, representing 48 sections and sympathising organisations 
from 41 countries. Compared to the previous congress the numeri- 
cal strength of the Fourth International had increased some 
tenfold. This recruitment, although mainly of young people, was 
far from being confined to students or school students. It also 
included a substantial proportion of worker cadres who in some 
countries are now able to confront the ageing bureaucrats of the 
traditional organisations with growing success. This advance has 
also been reflected in the publications of the sections, as more and 
more are able to produce weekly papers along with theoretical 
reviews, pamphlets and books. 

Apart from registering the progress of the movement, the Tenth 
World Congress was also important because of its work. A 
tendency struggle took place which was conducted in a very 
democratic fashion: more than 150 contributions to the discussion 
were distributed to the entire membership in every country; the 
discussion was conducted from the units at the base through 
regional and national congresses; tendencies and factions were 
established nationally or internationally; delegates were elected so 
that minorities were represented according to their proportion of 
the votes; finally the congress discussed and voted after having 
heard reports and counter-reports on the various questions at 
stake. The minorities were then represented on the leadership 
bodies elected by the congress, and the leadership of the Interna- 
tional has subsequently published not only the documents adopted 
by the majority but also documents presenting the major minority 
positions, written by minority comrades. The importance of such 
democratic procedures for the life of the Fourth International 
cannot be over-estimated. Although every single one of our ene- 
mies predicted that a split between majority and minority was just 
around the corner, quite the reverse occurred: the differences were 
able to be resolved through the test of experience to the extent that 
by the end of 1977 the major factions and tendencies had been 
dissolved. 

The debates of the Tenth World Congress took place on the 
following questions: 

1. The international situation, where the resolution presented by 
Ernest Mandel and adopted by the congress confirmed and up- 
dated the general orientation defined by the preceding congress on 
the new upsurge of the world revolution since May 1968. 
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2. Aspects of the situation in Latin America (Bolivia, Argentina, 
problems of armed struggle on the continent). Most of the debate 
dealt with past positions, and it included an adjustment of the 
resolution on Latin America adopted by the Ninth World Con- 
gress. 

3. Problems of building revolutionary Marxist parties in Western 
Europe. The theses on this question were presented by Livio 
Maitan. The importance of this point on the agenda derived from 
the central place once again occupied by the working class move- 
ment of Western Europe in the world revolutionary upsurge, and 
the possibilities open to the sections of the Fourth International in 
this part of the world. 

Among the organisational decisions of the congress, the main one 
concerned a substantial strengthening of the international centre. 
In collaboration with the US Socialist Workers Party, this has 
recently permitted the combination of previous journals into a 
single international weekly, /ntercontinental Press/Inprecor, re- 
flecting the views of the Fourth International. 

Since the Tenth World Congress the advance of the Fourth 
International has experienced very few interruptions: it has pene- 
trated various countries of the Middle East, several African 
countries, as well as further European countries such as Finland and 
Iceland — not to mention Portugal, where the Liga Comunista 
Internacionalista (LCI — Internationalist Communist League) has 
been built and stabilised almost from scratch since the fall of the 
dictatorship. Our publications in the languages of Eastern Europe 
(Russian, Polish, Czech) have increased as well; the Fourth Inter- 
national has now established a presence in some sixty countries. 

The activity of the Fourth International has now reached a stage 
which it never attained in the past. Support for the Vietnamese 
revolution, solidarity with Chile, intervention in strike movements, 
in the struggle for women’s liberation, in election campaigns, in 
anti-militarist work — the sections of the Fourth International now 
intervene in all these areas, so that hardly a day now goes by 
without the mass media reporting some Trotskyist action, interven- 
tion or demonstration in this or that country.* 


* At the very time that the Fourth International is seriously growing, however, some 
observers — either through ignorance or ill will — talk about the existence of 
‘several’ Fourth Internationals, owing to the fact that groups outside the Fourth 
International adopt this label in order to fight us. The Stalinists, of course, use this 
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In relation to the years which have passed since its founding, the 
Fourth International has unquestionably made great progress. But 
we cannot stop here. We must turn our efforts to the ever greater 
demands made on us by the world situation. 

There is still a long way to go before the aims for which the Fourth 
International was founded are achieved, namely to create a mass, 
international, revolutionary Marxist leadership and mass revolu- 
tionary parties, capable of assuring the victory of the world 
socialist revolution. For a long time, Trotskyists pursued this aim 
on the sole basis of historical necessity, of their profound belief in 
the revolutionary capacities that the working class has evinced 
throughout history, and in the correctness of revolutionary Marx- 
ism and the analyses it enabled them to make. Their opportunities 
for mass-scale actions were then minimal. Today, the old leader- 
ships continue to clutter the road, to poison working class con- 
sciousness; but from now on more than theoretical conviction 
underlies Trotskyist activity. 

The new generation living under the contradictions of capitalism 
are seeking anti-capitalist solutions, and their vanguard is begin- 
ning to rediscover revolutionary Marxism in thought and action. 
The merging of the Trotskyist movement and this young vanguard 
is already beginning to take place. 


situation not to talk about ‘several’ Fourth Internationals but to amalgamate the 
positions of the Fourth International with those of these other groups. The present 
situation can be summarised as follows. 

The main opponent of the Fourth International in this field was the ‘International 
Committee’, consisting of two quite important organisations, the OCI in France and 
the SLL in Britain, and a few insignificant groups in other countries. When these 
two organisations broke with each other, each created its own ‘International 
Committee’ proposing to ‘build’ or ‘reconstruct’ the International. We have 
mentioned already their political characteristics. 

We have also referred earlier to the impressionism which characterised the faction 
which broke with the Fourth International under the leadership of Pablo. This now 
concentrates its attention on the question of self-management, which it presents as a 
panacea for the working class movement. In line with this it has abandoned the 
‘Fourth International’ label which it retained after the split and now poses a solution 
in terms of a united front composed of mass movements in some colonial countries, 
workers states, etc. 

As for the remaining handful of ‘Posadists’, a glance at any of their papers will 
show that their positions scarcely fall under the heading of political analysis. 


Chapter 9 


The ‘Long March’ 
of the Trotskyists 


Conclusive statements cannot be made about the history of a 
movement that is engaged in so long a march, begun so long ago — 
a movement which has undergone so many trials and tribulations 
and which, although a new and much more promising stage lies 
ahead for it, still has big obstacles to overcome before reaching its 
goal. Our few closing remarks will, first of all, answer the question 
raised by those attracted to Trotskyist ideas but surprised by the 
numerical weakness of the organisation that defends those ideas, a 
question that every Trotskyist as well has inevitably asked, in their 
heart of hearts, at certain times: Js there a historical justification 
for the Fourth International? Was Trotsky right to found the 
Fourth International and to say that the work he was doing for it 
was ‘the most important’ in his life, ‘more important than 1917, 
more important than the period of the civil war’, irreplaceable ‘in 
the full sense of the word’?* I do not think it necessary to answer 
those who attack the Fourth International by taking delight in 
stressing its difficulties; by failing to see its political strength, its 
vitality; by viewing its problems on a superficial level. 

From the standpoint of historical perspective — the only valid 


* From Diary in Exile. The third volume of Isaac Deutscher’s remarkable biography 
of Trotsky, The Prophet Outcast (1929-40) (Oxford University Press, London), 
while factually correct, does not give an effective account of Trotsky’s work and 
activity in this period, more especially for the last six years devoted principally to 
organising the International. Deutscher, who agreed in substance with Trotsky’s 
ideas, felt that Trotsky should have devoted most of his time to writing works such 
as the History of the Russian Revolution rather than participating in the life, 
difficulties, and crises of the Trotskyist movement, which, for Deutscher, was really 
a waste of time. But like Marx, who for several years abandoned his theoretical 
work on economics in order to devote his time to the First International and its 
internal difficulties (often reminiscent of the Fourth International), Trotsky was 
first and foremost a revolutionary fighter. And above all, he had given profound 
thought to the error he had committed before 1917, in comparison with Lenin, on 
the question of the party. To struggle for the Fourth International was, for Trotsky, 
to continue Lenin’s struggle for a Leninist party on a world scale. 
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standpoint for a subject like this — the long history of the 
Trotskyist movement, of the Fourth International, is in itself an 
objective verification of its historical justification. What has been 
the history of the international working class movement in the last 
fifty years — a half-century that has seen the beginning of the 
disintegration of capitalist society and the advent of a socialist 
world? In every country where the working class movement had a 
long history, with Marxist traditions, one reality stands out: after 
several dozen years of wars, revolutions and counter-revolutions, 
fascism, and Stalinism, in the course of which numerous organisa- 
tions claiming to be Marxist and claiming to stand for the working 
class came into existence — after so many years, the only organisa- 
tions that despite crises, splits, repression, alternating advances and 
retreats, have lasted are those connected with the Second Interna- 
tional, or what was the Third International, or the Fourth Inter- 
national. A reality like this, which covers dozens of years (and 
what years!), can be attributed neither to chance nor to any specific 
militant qualities. All the organisations had dedicated and devoted 
militants with varied political and organisational talents. Such a 
phenomenon can only be explained by objective causes, profound 
historical causes. Here is really a case in which Hegel’s thought can 
be applied correctly: Was ist wirklich ist rationell, was ist rationell 
ist wirklich (What is real is rational, what is rational is real). The 
underlying cause of this reality must extend throughout all these 
years and must have international validity, as we shall see. 

At various times in the preceding pages, we have explained the 
difficulties that faced the Fourth International because of objective 
conditions. Above all, there was the eminently turbulent character 
of the world situation, with its sudden turns and its centrifugal 
forces — a major difference from the earlier period of rising 
capitalism in the last third of the Nineteenth Century. The new 
world situation no longer permitted so gradual a building up of 
working class forces as had occurred in the earlier period, with the 
resultant formation of big parties organising the entire working 
class as well as the vanguard into vast networks. There was also the 
eruption of Stalinism, which destroyed the Bolshevik Party, pivot 
of the revolutionary International constructed around the October 
victory; the political convulsions and the cruelties of the Soviet 
bureaucracy more than once disoriented significant revolutionary 
forces and led them into blind alleys. The epoch of the gradual rise 
of capitalism had engendered the revisionism of Bernstein and 
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the more insidious revisionism of Kautsky. The frightful history of 
the isolated first workers state engendered numerous ‘revisionisms’ 
(state capitalism in the USSR; the bureaucracy a new exploiting 
class) incapable of acknowledging the revolution disguised in so 
hideous a mask. Finally, there were the hundreds of millions of 
human beings in the colonial countries who stopped being pawns of 
history and tried to bridge the gap of centuries in a few leaps — 
even in a single leap — so that the revolution they made often 
assumed some strange aspects. 

The arena of the workers movement, despite this situation or, 
more precisely, because of it, remained cluttered with the old 
formations — because the working masses could not fall into 
disorganisation. There is no such thing in history as something 
born of nothing; it is only tremendous crises in the old organisa- 
tions that will give birth to new revolutionary leaderships. If 
Marxism is history that becomes conscious of itself, under these 
conditions this consciousness could come about only with great 
difficulty, could be born only in hard labour. 

The organisations that could bridge all these years, all these trials, 
did it because they were strongly rooted in the deepest reality of the. 
world of these fifty years. 

On the one hand, the Second International’s organisations are 
linked to the working class in the old European countries by the 
entire history of the class, when it sought successfully to organise 
itself ona mass scale to defend its day-to-day interests. On the other 
hand, these organisations are tied to capitalist society, which 
perpetuates itself as long as it has the means to accede to the workers’ 
demands for reforms.* 


* The question can be raised: If the existence of social-democracy is linked to the 
existence of capitalism, isn’t its disappearance in the workers states to be explained 
independently of the Stalinist terror? Couldn’t the ‘single party’ theory be justified 
in that way? This question would call for a thorough going, in-depth study, which is 
hardly within the scope of this book. Let it suffice here to say: (a) the revolutionary 
upsurge and victory of the revolution historically imply a considerable weakening, 
though not necessarily the disappearance, of the proletariat’s reformist and centrist 
formations; (b) in the society in transition between capitalism and socialism, the 
working class will still remain differentiated for an entire period, to the extent that 
various layers retain differing views on the relationship between their everyday needs 
and their long-range interests. There will thus be room for different parties — some 
more reformist, some more revolutionary — in the transitional society. For a full 
discussion of this problem see Socialist Democracy and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat, theses adopted in 1977 by the United Secretariat of the Fourth 
International (Vanguard Publications, Toronto). 
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The official Communist parties drew their basic strength from the 
fact that they were created around the October victory and the 
Soviet Union, and that they appeared to be an extension of these 
throughout the world. Because it was the first, and for a long time 
the only, workers state, the Soviet Union had been the pole of 
attraction for all who were awakening to the necessity of replacing 
capitalism with a new society. Trotskyists have frequently pointed 
out that for the broadest masses, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, the economic development of the Soviet Union 
had an infinitely greater significance than the total suppression of 
workers democracy under the bureaucratic regime, because these 
masses had no acquaintance whatsoever with the feeble advantages 
of bourgeois democracy. For the militants in those countries, the 
Soviet Union’s material aid, no matter how slight, was indispens- 
able and more tangible than the treacherous manoeuvres of Krem- 
lin politics. In the capitalist countries, how many sincerely revolu- 
tionary militants remained members of the Communist Party for a 
long time, even though they had anxieties and fears about its 
policies, because during the ebb they could see no other organisa- 
tion to belong to! It took the birth of other workers states 
and the rise of serious differences among them for layers broader 
than those of the extremely politicised militants to make a distinc- 
tion between a workers state and its leadership of the moment, for 
these broader segments to understand the accommodations to 
world imperialism the Kremlin was seeking at the expense of the 
international socialist revolution — so that, as a result, Moscow 
would no longer remain the ‘guide’, the pole of attraction; so 
that, this time, a mortal crisis would affect the Communist parties. 
Parties in the leadership of workers states are at the mercy of social 
crises in their countries. Reformist degeneration in the Communist 
parties of capitalist countries sooner or later will cause these parties 
to break up, their members having to choose between openly 
acknowledged reformism and the politics of rising new revolution- 
ary formations. * 

Obviously, the Fourth International has had no ties to capitalist 
society. At the hands of the first workers state, whose existence it 


* In the early days of Stalinism, Trotsky had pointed out that if it were not rejected, 
it would drag the Communist parties onto a path halfway between communism and 
reformism, and that such a position could not be held for any length of time. It has 
been held much longer than Trotsky foresaw, but he had discerned the basic 
tendency with a great deal of acuity. 
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never ceased to defend, both on the political plane against the 
capitalist world and on the theoretical plane against all the revision- 
ist tendencies — Stalinism being one of the latter* — the Fourth 
International suffered the most implacable persecution, often more 
murderous than that imposed by capitalism. The Fourth Interna- 
tional has nevertheless been able to live and grow, because through- 
out all these years it alone represented the fundamental, historical 
interests of the world proletariat. There is no mysterious, esoteric 
reason for this. At its foundation, the Fourth International 
received, through Leon Trotsky and the Soviet Left Opposition, 
the heritage of direct descent from the Bolshevik Party and the 
Communist International. The Fourth International is their legiti- 
mate heir, taking up and continuing their traditions. The Commun- 
ist parties that succumbed to Stalinism, and the Communist 
International itself, which Stalin had to debase and dissolve, are no 
longer anything but usurpers. 

By the very fact of its existence as an International, the Fourth 
International continued to represent the interests of the proletariat. 
While not rejecting a single conquest of the proletariat, the Fourth 
International refused to grant special status to any one of them 
before the triumph of the revolution on a world scale. Every 
organisation that claimed to be socialist but had only national 
objectives, or was not an integral part of an international organisa- 
tion, has in the course of these years seen itself condemned either to 
disappear or to stagger and fall under the impact of decisive 
political problems. 

This international plane, on which history has passed its inexorable 
judgement, should never for a moment be overlooked by those who 
really want to assure the world victory of socialism; because the 
world today is incomparably more unified — and in a more 
complex fashion — than ever before. In a preface written for the 
ninetieth anniversary of the Communist Manifesto, taking up the 
passage in which Marx wrote, ‘United action, of the leading 
civilised countries at least, is one of the first conditions for the 
emancipation of the proletariat’, Trotsky added: 

‘The subsequent development of capitalism has so closely knit 


* Numerous works have been written, vainly attempting to prove that Stalinism was 
the legitimate offspring of Bolshevism. It is easy to show the theoretical affinities 
between Stalinism’s political concepts and those of various left currents in Social 
Democracy immediately after the First World War: Menshevism, Austro-Marxism, 
Italian Maximalism, the Bracke-Zyromsky tendency in the SFIO, etc. 
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all sections of our planet, both ‘‘civilised’’ and ‘funcivilised’’, 
that the problem of the socialist revolution has completely and 
decisively assumed a world character. The Soviet bureaucracy 
attempted to liquidate the Manifesto with respect to this funda- 
mental question. The Bonapartist degeneration of the Soviet 
state is an overwhelming illustration of the falseness of the 
theory of socialism in one country.’ 

In the forty years that have passed since these lines were written, 
contrary to the opinions of supporters of ‘socialism in one country’ 
and then ‘national roads’ (which is an adaptation of the first 
theory, brought to the fore during the period of the isolated state, 
to conditions in the ‘socialist camp’), the international character of 
the socialist revolution is even more obvious. The war in Vietnam 
has demonstrated, better than anything else, the necessity for the 
revolutionary movement to have a global strategy against imperial- 
ism. The invasion of Czechoslovakia has demonstrated, again 
better than anything else, how the term socialism can be 
besmirched by the nationalist interest of a bureaucracy. 

To act truly as an internationalist, it is not enough to follow world 
politics in the press. An international political line has to be 
elaborated, and this can only be done by being organically con- 
nected with forces in struggle throughout the entire world. What 
has given the Fourth International incomparable political strength, 
despite its numerical weakness; what has made it feared by the 
leaders of powers like the Soviet Union and China, who have a very 
clear understanding of their bureaucratic interests and who certain- 
ly do not engage in tilting at windmills — is that the Fourth 
International is a unity that, by the actions of its members, forges 
connecting links among the guerrilla fighters and the rebelling 
peasants of Latin America, the blacks of the United States, the 
fighters of South Africa, the peoples of Black Africa and North 
Africa, the revolutionary militants of the Middle East, the militants 
in many Asian countries, the vanguards in the workers states of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, the workers and the 
vanguard youth of Western Europe, etc. In both bourgeois and 
Stalinist counter-revolutionary campaigns against the Fourth Inter- 
national, a role is often attributed to it that it does not have, or a 
degree of influence is attributed to it that it does not possess. 
Nevertheless, no big struggle has taken place — nor is taking place 
— in which the militants of the Fourth International have not 
participated. The lessons drawn from these struggles by its mili- 
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tants become part of the political and theoretical analyses of the 
international movement. Since there can be no really valid know- 
ledge unconnected with action, the Fourth International is today 
the only revolutionary organisation that integrates and unifies the 
lessons of the class struggle on all continents. That is why its 
analyses, the positions it takes on an international scale — without 
any pretensions to infallibility — have most often been superior to 
the analyses of individuals or groups, no matter how intelligent and 
sympathetic to the revolution and to socialism the latter may be. 

On this subject, the Cuban leadership affords a striking example 
of what international limitations can do. The Cuban leadership 
distinguished itself from that of all the other workers states by 
proving itself truly internationalist when it tried to help organise the 
struggle for socialism throughout Latin America — on a conti- 
nental scale. Nevertheless, in 1968, it very much disappointed a 
number of its friends and supporters because of its silence on the 
French May and its position on the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Where do its political defaults come from, considering its good 
understanding of the problems of the colonial revolution? Its 
political deficiencies stem from the fact that its horizon has re- 
mained limited to Latin America and to the colonial countries. The 
problems of the European workers movements and the problems of 
the East European workers states and the Soviet Union escape it, 
because it is not connected internationally with formations that 
might enlarge its horizon and give it a profound, global grasp of 
these problems. 

An argument that has been repeated many times since 1933 in 
connection with establishing the Fourth International maintains 
that we should start by building mass revolutionary parties on a 
national scale, that the founding of the International can only come 
about as a culmination of such a process. In other words, this 
question is posed as if we were building a house: first the walls (the 
national parties) must be raised before we can put the roof (the 
International) in place. This kind of thinking manifests a total 
misconception of the relationships between the International and 
its national sections in the Twentieth Century world. Let us recall 
that up to this day no specifically national organisation has 
acquired a programme that, in a truly complete fashion, answers 
the revolutionary needs of our epoch, including on a national scale. 
How, in an epoch characterised by constant wars, revolutions, and 
counter-revolutions, where everything which happens in the ‘most 
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remote’ corners of the world has repercussions in the metropolitan 
countries, is it possible to envisage building a revolutionary party 
within national boundaries? Instead of allowing the revolutionary 
forces to prepare for the future, such a conception would return 
them to past periods whose possibilities have long been exhausted. 

Because there is no such thing as ‘socialism in one country’, no 
such thing as ‘national roads’, the instrument of world revolution 
can only be a world party. It cannot be constructed evenly in all 
countries because of the uneven development of the revolution 
throughout the world. Creating a mass revolutionary International 
and creating revolutionary parties in each country do not constitute 
two tasks separate in time. It is a single process that takes place by 
constant interaction between the International and its national 
organisations. Finally, to understand the importance of this ques- 
tion, it is not without value to see to what point the bourgeoisie, 
throughout its history, has especially feared the existence of an 
International. 

The question of the International was eclipsed during the years in 
which the world revolution resumed its momentum almost exclu- 
sively through the colonial revolution, while in Western and 
Eastern Europe the era was marked principally by reformism. It wil 
not be long before the big turning point of 1968 makes the necessity 
of international coordination, on the level of a vanguard Marxist 
revolutionary organisation, the first item on the agenda. The idea 
of an International was born in Europe over a century ago. And it 
was in Europe that the idea became a reality several different times. 
A few decades of Stalinism have not destroyed this tradition. 
Moreover, Europe is the area of the world with the strongest 
concentration of productive forces. In Europe more than anywhere 
else these forces are coming into collision with the barriers of 
national states. The contradiction between the development of the 
productive forces and the superannuated national states in Europe 
was at the bottom of the two world wars. In the absence of victories 
for the socialist revolution, which would have created a socialist 
federation of European nations, for more than twenty years we 
have been witnessing the spectacle of a Europe cut in two, socially 
and geographically, by the division of Germany, accompanied by 
the establishing of two caricatures of ‘unification’ — the European 
Economic Community on the one hand, and Comecon (Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid) on the other. The resumption of the 
revolutionary rise in Europe will not fail to place the socialist 
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reunification of Europe on the agenda; as a consequence, the 
revolutionary International of the proletariat will also be placed on 
the order of the day. 

Will the international revolutionary organisation of the future be 
simply an enlargement of the cadre organisation that constitutes 
the present Fourth International, or will it be achieved by other 
means? To pose the question in this fashion, like it or not, is to 
duck the problem as it exists today. No one can maintain that mass 
revolutionary Marxist organisations are going to spring up all of a 
sudden, like Athena from the head of Zeus, and miraculously 
create a mass revolutionary International. The organisations are 
what they are today, and to be able to change the situation, our 
struggle must use existing conditions as its point of departure. 

We are the very first to regret the Fourth International’s incapa- 
city for so many years to mobilise and lead mass movements. 
Without denying the errors that have been committed, we think 
that these did not bear on the essential problems, so that even if 
these errors had been avoided, changes of a qualitative nature in 
the relationships between the Fourth International and the mass 
workers movement would not have resulted. It is difficult to 
imagine that during fifty years, had there been objective possibili- 
ties for so doing, a team capable of solving the problem of a mass 
revolutionary Marxist leadership could not have been found — 
what with all the numerous attempts that were made. None of the 
Fourth International’s manifold critics have demonstrated how to 
do better — and none have done better. On the contrary, when the 
socialist revolution made a new advance in the European countries, 
it was the Fourth International that was to be found in the 
forefront of the battle, and it was the members of the Fourth 
International who began to activate the mass movements in many 
of these countries. 

The Fourth International is not one of a number of sects. Its 
history is that of the international revolutionary Marxist party in 
the most tumultuous epoch of the socialist revolution. The expan- 
sion of the working class movement over and beyond organisations 
struggling in the framework of capitalist society — as a result of the 
creation of states rejecting the capitalist system — has given rise to 
an extraordinary phenomenon of combined development. Actually 
this expansion of the working class movement has for years been 
combined with a considerable setback on the organisational level for 
the revolutionary Marxist vanguard. We have had to lose 
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ground as far as political action is concerned. But not for one 
moment has the Fourth International yielded an inch as far as 
theory is concerned. In addition, it has made available to new 
generations a rich theoretical and political contribution on numer- 
ous questions: bureaucracies in working class organisations and 
bureaucracies in workers states; Stalinism; political revolution; 
permanent development in the colonial revolution; theories relating 
to fascism and the Bonapartist strong state, etc. Those who have 
participated in the Fourth International have a legitimate right to 
be proud of its history. The theoretical and political conquests of 
the Fourth International as an organisation of vanguard cadres will 
enable it to go beyond the stage it has had to traverse for so long. 

Joining the Fourth International today means becoming part of 
the battle being fought in many countries, on every continent; it 
means developing a global strategy against capitalism, along with 
the other militants of the Fourth International, and applying that 
strategy wherever possible; it means, across the years, raising aloft 
the banner of October, of Bolshevism, of the Communist Interna- 
tional, and bearing it to victory in the battle of today. 


Chapter 10 


Those Who Died So That 
the International Might Live 


We have intentionally devoted this work, above all, to the Trotsky- 
ist movement’s activity in the area of theory, politics, and organisa- 
tion relative to half a century of great events — and to the 
problems these events have raised in the course of constructing a 
revolutionary Marxist leadership and revolutionary Marxist parties 
in every country. We have seen how difficult it is to make progress 
on the theoretical and political level, how this is possible only at the 
price of incessant internal debate and discussion, of analysis and 
re-analysis. But ideas, programmes, and organisations are created 
by people and kept alive by people. Only in passing have we 
mentioned the names of the Trotskyist movement’s militants. 

What books could be written on such a subject! Conditions have 
been far harsher for Trotskyists than for any other working class 
tendency — bourgeois repression being generally a stimulus, while 
the repression exercised against Trotskyists within their own class, 
very often by sincerely revolutionary workers misled by bureau- 
crats who were backed by a powerful workers state, has pushed 
many able revolutionists into situations where they could not give 
the best of themselves. 

Trotsky’s name, to which is inseparably linked that of his 
companion Natalia, towers over the names of all those who joined 
the movement he created, and is again beginning to be as celebrated 
as it was in the heroic days of the revolution. But how many others 
are there whose names remain stained in the eyes of the workers by 
the Stalinist slanders, or who remain unknown to the new genera- 
tions! The Trotskyist movement itself has generally not been very 
forthcoming about those who fought for the victory of its pro- 
gramme. History will little by little, internationally and in every 
country, give them their due. 

Another result of Stalinism’s implacable persecution of the 
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Trotskyists was the confusion and intimidation it sowed in many 
people over a long period. This drastically reduced the movement’s 
periphery of friends and sympathisers — a periphery that all 
vanguard movements need. Thus we also pay homage to those who 
were our friends in such adversity, as well as to the revolutionary 
leaders who came out of the Communist International and its 
parties who, although they did not march with us all the way, or 
had differences with us, remained faithful to the cause of world 
revolution to the end of their days. 

Among them are: 

Alfred and Marguerite Rosmer, in whose home the founding 
congress of the Fourth International was held. 

Maurice Spector, founder of the Canadian Trotskyist movement. 

Isaac Deutscher, historian and essayist. He joined the Polish 
Communist Party in 1926, but was expelled in 1932 for his activities 
as leader and spokesperson of the anti-Stalinists. In 1939 he came 
to Britain, where he lived until his death in 1967. Although he 
opposed the foundation of the Fourth International in 1938, his 
writings, especially his trilogy on the life of Trotsky — The Prophet 
Armed, The Prophet Unarmed, and The Prophet Outcast — have 
had an incalculable effect in drawing people to the basic ideas of our 
movement. 

H. Stockfisch (Hersch Mendel), fighter in the 1905 and 1917 
Russian revolutions, who founded the Polish Trotskyist move- 
ment, to which he won Isaac Deutscher. 

Andres Nin, assassinated by the GPU during the Spanish revolu- 
tion. 

Paul Frölich, Arkadi Maslow, Hugo Urbahns, former leaders of 
the German Communist Party. 

André Marty, who established fraternal contacts with us after his 
expulsion from the French Communist Party. 

John Baird, Labour Party MP, who was always on our side. 

Roman Rosdolsky, the eminent Ukrainian Marxist. 

Elsa Reiss, barely escaped Stalin’s assassins in 1937 when they had 
orders to kill her and her son as well as her companion Ignace (see 
below). Her book Our Own People (published under the name 
Elisabeth K. Poretsky) relives the drama of that terrible period of 
the ‘Yezhov terror’, during which Stalin exterminated more revolu- 
tionary militants than did the capitalist world, including Hitler. 

Louis Polk, member of the Central Committee of the Belgian 
Communist Party, who participated in founding the Opposition in 
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Belgium and who died in the Neuengamme concentration camp. 

Tan Malakka, who in 1914 was, with Sneevliet, a founder of the 
revolutionary socialist movement in Indonesia, missing in action 
during the guerrilla fighting following the war. 

Mario Roberto Santucho, \eader of the Argentinian PRT/ERP, 
murdered by security forces in 1976. A genuine revolutionary 
internationalist, he joined the Fourth International in 1967 through 
fusion of his group with the section; our failure to convince him of 
the correctness of the Trotskyist programme, leading to his break 
with the International in 1973, was a real defeat for our movement. 

Sara (Weber) Jacobs, who served as Trotsky’s secretary for 
almost three years from 1931, and again in 1939. 

There follows a very incomplete list of those who carried aloft the 
banner of Trotskyism, and who died in battle: 

Nicola di Bartolomeo (Fosco), Italian Communist worker, in exile 
in France during the fascist regime, participated in the war in 
Spain. On his return to France, he was turned over to the Italian 
authorities, who deported him to a concentration camp. Liberated 
at the end of the war, he rebuilt the Trotskyist organisation in Italy. 
He died in 1946, at the age of forty-four. 

Angel Amado Bengochea (1926-1964), a leader of the first student 
revolts in Argentina in the 1940s, leader of the Socialist Youth. A 
student at the Faculty of Law in La Plata, he organised a Marxist 
opposition in the Socialist Party, and joined the Trotskyist move- 
ment in 1946. In the 1950s he worked in a factory and became a 
leader in the Peronist unions. Imprisoned for six months in 1957. 
Linked to the struggle in other Latin American countries, in 1963 
he formed a political-military group and was killed during an 
explosion. 

Edith Beauvais, joined the Trotskyist movement in Canada in the 
early 1960s, then moved to France. Active in building the JCR and 
the Ligue Communiste; but her most important work was in 
strengthening the international commissions of the Fourth Interna- 
tional. She died in a car accident in 1972. 

Fernando Bravo, leader of the Bolivian teachers, representative of 
the Bolivian POR (Partido Obrero Revolucionario) to congresses 
of the International, died in the line of duty. 

Antoinette Bucholz-Konikow (1869-1946), became a revolution- 
ary socialist at the age of seventeen and joined Russia’s first 
Marxist organisation, the Emancipation of Labour group, led by 
Plekhanov. Exiled to the USA, she worked in the Socialist Labour 
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Party and later helped to found the Socialist Party with Debs and 
others, becoming a member of its Women’s Commission. She was 
a founder of the Second International but broke with it after its 
capitulation to chauvinism in 1914, helping to launch the Commun- 
ist Party and the Third International. Among the first to rebel 
against the rise of the Stalinist bureaucracy, she participated in the 
ten years of activity that culminated in 1938 with the founding of 
the US Socialist Workers Party and the Fourth International. She 
was also an early advocate of birth control; as a doctor, she wrote 
two handbooks on the subject, and in 1928 was arrested for 
exhibiting contraceptives. 

James P. Cannon (1890-1974), joined the Industrial Workers of 
the World (IWW) in 1910. As a supporter of the October Revolu- 
tion, he joined the Socialist Party in 1918 and was a founder of the 
CP in 1919. Sent as its president to Moscow in 1922, he participated 
for eight months in the work of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern. At this time he played a leading role in the Interna- 
tional Labour Defence, notably in the campaign to save Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 

A delegate to the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, and made a 
member of its programme commission, he came to hear of the 
exiled Trotsky’s criticisms of the congress programme presented by 
Bukharin. Won to Trotsky’s arguments, Cannon and Maurice 
Spector (a member of the Canadian delegation) secretly took his 
text back to North America and published it. Following his 
expulsion from the CP for Trotskyism, Cannon — together with 
Max Shachtman and Martin Abern — founded the Communist 
League (Opposition) in May 1929. He was to remain the central 
leader of the American Trotskyist movement until ill-health 
reduced him to an advisory capacity in the 1960s. 

In 1934 he played a prominent role in the famous Teamster strikes 
in Minneapolis. Then in the next years he was instrumental in an 
important expansion of the American Trotskyist forces, first 
through a fusion with the Workers Party and then through a short 
spell of entry into the Socialist Party in 1936-37. The expulsion of 
the Trotskyists from the SP led to the formation of the Socialist 
Workers Party. In 1938 Cannon participated in the founding 
congress of the Fourth International, and in 1939-40 he colla- 
borated with Trotsky in the famous struggle against the petty- 
bourgeois opposition in the SWP led by Shachtman and 
Burnham. During the Second World War he was imprisoned for 
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sixteen months along with other members of the SWP under the 
Smith Act. 

Cannon was a prolific writer, particularly for the party press 
(some of his best articles are collected in Notebook of an Agitator). 
He also wrote several books. Indeed, as a propagandist and 
agitator he was perhaps the most prominent figure of the American 
labour movement in the generation which followed Eugene Debs 
and Bill Haywood. 

Tomás Chambi, member of the Central Committee of the POR 
in Bolivia, imprisoned during the Barrientos-Ovando dictatorship, 
freed when the dictatorship ended; he fell in combat in 1971 while 
leading a column of poor peasants from the La Paz region in the 
battle against the Banzer coup d’état. On his body was found a note 
written in his own hand, a kind of testament by this militant whose 
sole possession was his revolutionary conviction: ‘I am a member 
of the Partido Obrero Revolucionario, which taught me to be brave 
and to fight for a just cause. For national liberation, and forward 
to the final victory!’ 

Emile Decoux (1910-1970), Belgian miner and exemplary militant 
for thirty-seven years. Joined the Jeune Garde Socialiste (Socialist 
Young Guard) in 1934, then the Belgian section of the Fourth 
International. Fulfilled important functions during the period of 
clandestinity. 

Vincent Raymond Dunne (1889-1970), joined the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) at the age of 17; a founder of the US 
Communist Party in 1919 and, in 1928, participated in the found- 
ing of the US Trotskyist movement. At the head of the great 
Minneapolis Teamster strikes in 1934, which were a forerunner of 
the mighty trade union upsurge of the following years. In 1938 
participated in discussions with Trotsky preparatory to the found- 
ing congress of the Fourth International. Imprisoned in 1941 for 
sixteen months. 

Heinz Epe (Walter Held), joined the German Left Opposition in 
1931 as a student. Forced into exile in March 1933, he organised the 
first German publication in the emigration, Unser Wort. In 1934 he 
was one of the secretaries — along with Willy Brandt — of the 
‘International Bureau of Revolutionary Youth Organisations’, 
until the Trotskyists were expelled at Brandt’s instigation. In 1934 
he organised Trotsky’s arrival and stay in Norway. Moving to 
Sweden after the occupation of Norway, he tried to travel to the US 
via the Soviet Union in 1941 but disappeared with his wife and 
child. 
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Ezio Ferrero (Ettore Salvini) (1938-1976), joined the Italian CP 
and went to Moscow in 1956 to attend the university. As a result of 
his stay he developed positions critical of the bureaucracy, and 
joined the Fourth International in 1962. He was a member of the 
national leadership of the Italian section, the Gruppi Comunisti 
Rivoluzionari (GCR), and a delegate to the Eighth World Con- 
gress; but was best known as a frequent contributor to our press, 
especially on the Soviet economy and Italian political and economic 
problems. 

Josef Frey (1882-1957), prior to 1914 journalist on the Vienna 
Arbeiterzeitung, president of the Vienna Council of Soldiers in the 
1918 revolution, broke with Otto Bauer and Fritz Adler to join the 
CP, expelled from the latter in 1927 as a Trotskyist. 

José Aguirre Gainsborg, Bolivian revolutionist in exile, leading 
member of the Chilean CP. Founder of the Bolivian POR in 1934 
— which he armed theoretically. For many years lived in exile and 
in prison; died at the age of thirty-four. 

Renzo Gambino (1922-1972), a member of the Socialist Party 
when fascism was overthrown, joined the Italian section of the 
Fourth International in 1949 and was a member of its national 
leadership until his death. He was a delegate to many world 
congresses and for a long time a member of the International 
Control Commission, becoming its secretary in 1969. 

Peter Graham (1945-1971), young Irish revolutionary, started out 
as a member of the Connolly Youth, rapidly developed towards 
Trotskyism, became a member of the Irish Workers Group, and 
then participated in founding the League for a Workers Republic 
and the Young Socialists in Dublin. He came to London where he 
joined the International Marxist Group (IMG — British section of 
the Fourth International) and was a member of the editorial staff 
of The Red Mole. Barely returned to Dublin for the purpose of 
building an Irish section, he was assassinated under circumstances 
that have never been clarified. The IRA and all the militant 
organisations of the Irish socialist movement paid homage to his 
memory. 

Arturo Gomes, joined the Trotskyist movement in Argentina as a 
student leader in the midst of the mass mobilisations in 1958-59. 
Played a central role in winning a base for Trotskyism in the La 
Plata region. A member of the Executive Committee and Secretar- 
iat of the Partido Socialista de los Trabajadores (PST), and a 
delegate to the Tenth World Congress of the International, he was 
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elected to the IEC with consultative status. Died of a heart attack in 

1976 as he was preparing the underground struggle after the 
military coup. 

Jules Henin (1882-1964), miner, member of the Parti Ouvrier 
Belge (Belgian Workers Party) from 1905. One of the first Belgian 
Communists in 1919, founder of the Trotskyist organisation in 
1927, one of the leaders of the Charleroi miners’ strike (1932), as a 
result of which he was imprisoned. Conducted underground acti- 
vity during the war. Member of the Control Commission of the 
Fourth International for many years. 

Marcel Hic, joined the French Trotskyist movement (POI and 
Jeunesses Léninistes) in 1933 at the age of eighteen. He rebuilt the 
French organisation and published La Vérité starting in August 
1940. Secretary of the French section during the occupation, he 
participated in the founding of the European Secretariat of the 
Fourth International. Arrested in 1943, he was distinguished by his 
courageous attitude in the Dora concentration camp, where he 
died. 

Joseph Jakobovic (1915-1943), leader of the Austrian group 
‘Gegen den Strom’ (Against the Stream) during the Hitler occupa- 
tion. He was tried in October 1943 for high treason and for 
encouraging disaffection in the armed forces, condemned to death 
and executed. 

Georg Jungclas (1902-1975), joined at the age of fourteen the 
Socialist Youth of Altona (near Hamburg), which opposed the war 
and the betrayals of the Social Democracy. Became a member of 
the Spartakusbund and then of the German Communist Party 
(KPD), and participated in the revolutionary struggles, notably the 
Hamburg insurrection in October 1923. A supporter of the left in 
the KPD, he was expelled in 1928, becoming a member of the 
Leninbund founded by Urbahns. However he defended Trotsky’s 
positions against Urbahns and in 1930 participated in the creation 
of the German Left Opposition. 

He moved to Denmark after Hitler’s rise to power, and partici- 
pated in the Danish Resistance until his arrest by the Gestapo in 
1944. Saved from death only by the collapse of the Nazis, he 
struggled almost alone after the war to rebuild the German section 
in the choking atmosphere of the Federal Republic. From 1948 he 
participated in all the world congresses of the International and was 
elected to its International Executive Committee and its Secretariat. 
Among the first to begin organising the immigrant workers in 
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Germany, he was also at the centre of activity in support of the 
Algerian revolution. 

Zavis Kalandra, communist historian, denounced the Moscow 
trials in 1936; secretary of the Czechoslovakian section of the 
Fourth International, he was arrested and executed in 1950 by the 
Stalinists as a ‘spy’; was rehabilitated during the ‘Prague Spring’. 

Rose Karsner (1890-1968), joined the US Socialist Party at the age 
of eighteen. In 1909 she became secretary of the magazine The 
Masses. She participated in the founding congress of the unified US 
Communist Party in 1921, and devoted herself to the defence and 
aid of the victims of repression (notably the Sacco-Vanzetti case). 
In 1928 she participated in founding the Trotskyist organisation in 
the United States, to which she was completely committed until the 
end of her life. 

Franz Kascha (1909-1943), leader of the Austrian group ‘Gegen 
den Strom’ during the Hitler occupation. He was tried in October 
1943 for high treason and for encouraging disaffection in the 
armed forces, condemned to death and executed. 

Rudolf Klement, young German Trotskyist, secretary to Trotsky, 
assassinated in France by the GPU in 1938 on the eve of the 
founding congress of the Fourth International, to the preparation 
of which he had devoted himself. 

Robert Langston (1933-1977), a true internationalist and revolu- 
tionary intellectual, won to our movement from the chauvinist 
American Socialist Party on the question of Cuba. After joining the 
SWP he worked as a staff writer for The Militant from 1968-70 
and also devoted himself to the education of cadres. His unstinting 
financial contribution was an invaluable aid to our work. 

Rafael Lasala (Nestor), participated in the student struggles in 
Argentina in 1958-59, joined the Trotskyist movement in 1967. In 
1971 he helped to form the Grupo Obrero Revolucionario (GOR), a 
sympathising group of the International, and was its representative 
at the Tenth World Congress. Arrested in August 1974, he was 
tortured and finally murdered in cold blood at the La Plata prison 
in August 1976. 

Abraham Leon (1918-1944), born in Warsaw, broke with Zionism 
and wrote The Jewish Question: A Marxist Interpretation. At the 
beginning of the war he joined the Belgian Trotskyist organisation, 
of which he became the main organiser, and participated in 
founding the European Secretariat. Arrested in June 1944, he died 
in the Auschwitz concentration camp in September 1944. 
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Léon Lesoil (1892-1942), soldier in the Belgian Mission in Russia 
during the First World War, he came out for the October Revolu- 
tion and was one of the founders of the Belgian Communist Party. 
He became a member of its Central Committee in 1923, and then 
was prosecuted for ‘plotting against the security of the state’. He 
was a founder of the Belgian Trotskyist organisation in 1927; 
leader of the miners’ strike in the Charleroi Basin in 1932; and 
delegate to the founding congress of the Fourth International. 
Arrested in 1941, he died in the Neuengamme concentration camp 
in 1942. 

César Lora, leader of the Bolivian miners at the Siglo XX mine; 
was assassinated on 19 July 1965 by Barrientos’s troops. 

Sherry Mangan (Patrice), American author and journalist, was a 
Trotskyist from 1934. He participated in the activity of the French 
Trotskyist organisation under the occupation and though expelled 
from France by Pétain he maintained liaison among the under- 
ground groups during the war. Reduced to very difficult living 
conditions by McCarthyism, he again participated in clandestine 
work in France to help the Algerian revolution. A member of the 
International’s leadership for many years, he died in 1961 at the age 
ONS 

Charles Marie (1915-1971), railroad worker, joined the Trotskyist 
movement shortly after the end of the war. Impassioned and 
indefatigable militant, for a long time he was practically alone in 
defending Trotskyism in Rouen. During the Algerian war, in legal 
and extra-legal activities, he began to build a resurgence of the 
movement, recruited young people who, in the aftermath of May 
1968, were to make Rouen the largest provincial branch of the 
Ligue Communiste. A cell of railroad workers in Rouen bears his 
name. He was named honorary chairman of the second national 
congress of the Ligue Communiste, held in Rouen. 

Jean Meichler, was one of the founders of La Vérité in 1929. 
Editor of Unser Wort, organ of the German Trotskyists in exile, he 
was arrested for this and held hostage at the time that France was 
occupied. He was one of the first hostages executed, dying at the 
age of 45. 

Fernando Lozano Menendez, a 22-year-old student and member 
of the national leadership of the Frente de Izquierda Revolu- 
cionaria (FIR), murdered by the Peruvian police in November 
1976. 

Luiz Eduardo Merlino (Nicolau) (1947-1971), Brazilian journalist 
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assassinated in July 1971 by the repressive forces in his country. 
Began his activity as a militant in the student organisations in 
Santos, then in newspaper circles in Sao Paulo, constantly filling 
the role of inspirer and leader. In 1968 joined the Partido Operário 
Comunista (POC — Communist Workers Party), in which he 
rapidly rose to a leading position. His experiences led him to the 
positions of the Fourth International. He organised an opposition 
for which he wrote theses on national and international questions. 
Shortly after his clandestine return to Sao Paulo from a visit of 
several months in France, he was arrested, tortured, and murdered. 

Chitta Mitra (1929-1976), a leading member of our Indian section, 
chiefly responsible for establishing a Trotskyist press in Bengali. 
He also translated a number of Trotsky’s works, and wrote a 
biography of Trotsky, Tomader Trotsky (Your Trotsky), for young 
people in very simple Bengali. 

Henri Molinier (Marc Laurent) (1898-1944), was an engineer who 
participated in the founding of La Vérité and carried out many 
missions with great discretion. In charge of military matters for the 
PCI during the war, he was killed by a shell in the course of the 
fighting for the liberation of Paris. 

Georg Moltved (1881-1971), Danish doctor. At the turn of the 
century he belonged to a petty-bourgeois party, but developed 
towards Marxism, contributing to intellectual periodicals. After 
1933, he aided the German anti-fascist refugees in his country. In 
1943, under the occupation, he was one of the main leaders of the 
illegal CP for the region north of Copenhagen. After the war, he 
was opposed to the CP’s acceptance of ministerial posts in the 
government and to the CP’s reformist policy. Expelled in 1950, he 
joined the Fourth International in 1955. He translated The Revolu- 
tion Betrayed into Danish, wrote biographies of Lenin and 
Trotsky, and often presented Trotskyist viewpoints on the radio. 
Recognised in his country as an eminent person, Moltved was a 
man of great intellectual capacity. 

Martin Monat (Paul Widelin) (1913-1944), was originally a 
leader of the Socialist Zionist movement and a sympathiser of the 
German CP before 1933, but then moved towards Trotskyism and 
broke with Zionism. He emigrated to Belgium in 1939, where he 
joined the Trotskyist section. During the war he was responsible for 
organising fraternisation inside the German army in France, pub- 
lishing the paper Arbeiter und Soldat (Worker and Soldier). He 
created a cell of German soldiers in Brest, many of whom were 
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arrested and shot. Arrested by the French police and handed over 
to the Gestapo, he was shot and left for dead in the forest of 
Vincennes, but managed with help to reach a hospital. Here 
however, he was recaptured and killed by the Gestapo. 

Moulin, German Trotskyist, killed by the GPU during the civil 
war in Spain. 

Jabra Nicola (Abu Said) (1912-1974), was born in Haifa and 
joined the Palestinian CP before he was 20. As a member of its 
leadership, he was given responsibility for its organ in Arabic, A/ 
Ittihad, but the party split in 1939 along nationalist lines and he 
refused to join either wing. He was imprisoned under the British 
occupation from 1940-42. In 1942 he joined a group of Trotskyists, 
many of them refugees from Europe, but the dislocation of the 
Trotskyist organisation in the Middle East after the war led him to 
rejoin the CP, and he was once again given the editorship of its 
paper in Arabic. In 1956, however, the CP leadership suspended 
him from his functions because of political disagreements, and in 
1962 he joined with others who had left the CP to form the 
Matzpen group, from which the Israel section of the Fourth 
International was to develop. Placed under house arrest after the 
Six Day War in 1967, he left Israel for London in 1970, where he 
died. 

Jabra Nicola was a member of the IEC of the Fourth Interna- 
tional from its Seventh World Congress (1963). A brilliant journal- 
ist, he wrote numerous articles and pamphlets and also translated 
some of the classics of Marxism into Arabic. His contribution, 
both theoretically and politically, to the Fourth International on 
the problems of the Arab East and the question of Israel within it 
was unparalleled. 

Pantelis Pouliopoulos, prosecuted for his activity in the Greek 
army in 1922. He translated Das Kapital into Greek. A delegate of 
the Greek CP to the Fifth Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, he became secretary of the CP in 1925, but was expelled as a 
Trotskyist in 1927. Secretary of the Greek Trotskyist organisation, 
he went underground following the Metaxas coup d’état in 1936, 
but was arrested in 1939. He was shot as a hostage by the Italians in 
1943 at the age of 43, making a speech to the Italian soldiers while 
facing the firing squad. 

Art Preis (1911-1964), American Trotskyist, while a student at the 
University of Ohio founded the Free Voice, which was later 
banned. In 1933 he organised the unemployed in Toledo, then 
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organised employed workers into trade unions and was a member 
of the Toledo CIO Council. From 1940 on, he was labour editor of 
The Militant. Author of Labor’s Giant Step: Twenty Years of the 
CIO, a history of the American trade union movement from 1929 
to 1955. 

Luis Pujals (1942-1971), young Argentinian revolutionist, joined 
the Palabra Obrera group in 1961. A founding member of the PRT 
in 1964, he was elected a member of its Central Committee at its 
Second Congress and later elected to its Executive Committee. He 
was in charge of political and military affairs for the Buenos Aires 
region. Arrested on 17 September 1971, he was sent by the 
authorities to Rosario and brought back to Buenos Aires on 22 
September, at the very moment the authorities were denying that he 
was in custody. According to all indications, he died under torture. 

B. Mallikarjun Rao, participated in the revolutionary movement 
as a student in Andhra and then in Bombay, and became active in 
the trade union movement. One of the founders in 1941 of the 
Mazdoor Trotskyist Party of India, in 1942 he participated in the 
uprising against British imperialism, went underground, was 
arrested in 1944 and sentenced to two years in prison. In 1947-48 he 
took part in the guerrilla movement against the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad until this principality was integrated into the Indian Union. He 
was elected to a trade union post in 1949; and arrested anew in 1959 
for his role in the civil service strike in Andhra Pradesh. In 1965 he 
was a member of the organising committee of the Socialist Workers 
Party (Indian section of the Fourth International). He died in 1966 
after more than thirty years of militant activism. 

Ignace Reiss (Ludwig), Polish communist, hero of the civil war 
during the Russian Revolution, was one of the principal leaders of 
the Soviet Union’s special services. In 1937, following the first 
Moscow trial, he broke with Stalinism and returned his medals, 
declaring, ‘I am joining Trotsky and the Fourth International’. He 
was assassinated by the GPU a few weeks later near Lausanne. 

Alfonso Peralta Reyes (1939-1977), lecturer and member of the 
Political Bureau of the Mexican Partido Revolucionario de los 
Trabajadores (PRT), assassinated by the ‘Liga Comunista 23 de 
Septiembre’ guerrilla group in May 1977 while leading a struggle by 
the university trade unions against the government’s austerity 
measures. 

German Rodriguez Sainz, joined the Trotskyist movement in 
Spain in 1971 and played a prominent part in the fusion between 
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the LCR and ETA(VI), the revolutionary wing of the Basque 
nationalist movement. He was an active member of the Workers 
Commissions and a central leader of the 1973 Pamplona general 
strike, for which he was jailed for two and a half years. Over 30,000 
attended his funeral after he had been murdered by police during a 
Basque nationalist protest in Pamplona in July 1978. 

Wolfgang Salus, young Czechoslovakian communist, participated 
in founding that country’s Trotskyist movement in 1929 at the age 
of 18. He died in exile after having contributed to the reorganisa- 
tion of the Czechoslovakian movement after the war. 

Leon Sedov (1905-1938), Trotsky’s son, was expelled from the 
CPSU in 1927 and from that time on devoted his life to helping 
Trotsky in the latter’s work. Was a defendant along with Trotsky in 
all the Moscow trials, in which he was sentenced to death. He died 
mysteriously in Paris, most assuredly assassinated by the GPU. 

Henricus Sneevliet (1883-1942), Dutch working class leader, 
founder of the Indonesian socialist movement in 1914, then of the 
Indonesian CP in 1920. He was its delegate to the Second 
Congress of the Communist International, and representative of 
the Communist International to the Chinese CP, but broke with 
Stalinism. A leader of the Dutch trade union confederation NAS, 
he was imprisoned in 1932 for his support of a sailors’ mutiny. A 
founder of the RSAP, he was arrested during the war, and shot by 
the Nazis on 13 April 1942. His heroic death has been held up as an 
example in his country. 

Shujt Sugawara (1949-1978), national secretary of the Japan 
Communist Youth (Trotskyist youth group) and a national orga- 
niser for the struggle against the opening of Narita airport, died of a 
brain haemorrhage. 

Chen Tu-hsiu (1879-1942), professor at the University of Peking, 
was one of the leaders of the democratic revolution of 1911. A 
founder of the Chinese CP, of which he was secretary from 1920 to 
1927, but then joined the Trotskyist Opposition. He was seized by 
the Kuomintang in 1932 and sentenced to thirteen years in prison. 
Freed on parole in 1937, he died in 1942. His memory is still 
slandered today by the leadership of the Chinese CP. 

Ta Thu Thau, founder of the Vietnamese Trotskyist movement, 
leader of the Saigon workers in the years preceding the war and 
imprisoned during the war. Freed in 1946, he disappeared myster- 
iously shortly thereafter, probably assassinated by the Stalinists. 

Pierre Tresso (Blasco) (1893-1943), member of the Central Com- 
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mittee and the Political Bureau of the Italian CP from 1925, party 
delegate to congresses of the Communist International. Expelled as 
a Trotskyist in 1930, he was active as an exile in France; partici- 
pated in the leadership of the Ligue Communiste, in the Copen- 
hagen Conference in 1932, and in the founding congress of the 
Fourth International. Condemned to ten years of forced labour 
during the war by the Marseilles military court, and placed in the 
Puy prison, he was liberated along with all the others by the 
Resistance forces. Shortly thereafter, as was the case with other 
Trotskyists, he disappeared while with the Resistance forces, in all 
likelihood assassinated by the Stalinists. 

Humberto Valenzuela (1908-1977), born in the nitrate-mining 
area of northern Chile, recording secretary of the nitrate miners 
union in Huara at the age of fourteen. Joined the Chilean CP soon 
after its foundation, but left after the Trotskyists were expelled to 
join the Izquierda Comunista (Communist Left), formed in 1931. 
A leader of the United Construction Union, he also helped in the 
formation of peasant unions. In 1942 he ran as Trotskyist candi- 
date for the presidency. In 1969, he devoted himself to the 
foundation of a new Chilean section, the Partido Socialista Revolu- 
cionario (PSR); he also worked with the MIR to build organs of 
popular power and was elected a national leader of the Revolu- 
tionary Workers Front. After the coup he continued to work 
underground, organising resistance committees and Marxist educa- 
tion classes. 

Joseph Vanzler (John G. Wright), student in chemistry at 
Harvard University, joined the American Trotskyist organisation 
in 1929, translated numerous works by Trotsky, died in 1956 at the 
age of 52. 

Libero Villone (1913-1970), became active in the Italian CP under 
the fascist regime, when it was illegal. He was expelled from the CP 
in 1938 for having criticised the Moscow trials. Arrested in 1943, 
he was freed when Mussolini fell. Readmitted to the CP, he was 
soon expelled for criticising the policy of class collaboration. He 
joined the Trotskyist movement in 1945. A teacher, he held various 
positions in the teachers’ union. He was editor of Bandiera Rossa 
for several years. 

Neil Williamson, Scottish militant of the International Marxist 
Group, who played the key role in leading the IMG to understand 
the new prominence of the national question in Scotland. His 
funeral after his death at the age of 26 in a car crash in October 
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1978 was attended by representatives of every significant section of 
the labour movement, testifying to the enormous respect he had 
won in ten years of unceasing political activity. 

Erwin Wolf (N. Braun), Trotskyist of Czechoslovakian origin, 
Trotsky’s secretary in Norway, was assassinated by the GPU 
during the civil war in Spain. 

Niiyama Yukio (1954-1978), member of the Japan Revolutionary 
Communist League, died of injuries received during the struggle 
against the opening of the Narita international airport at Sanri- 
zuka. 

Joseph Hansen (1910-1979), a central leader of the American 
Socialist Workers Party and the international Trotskyist movement, 
died as this book was going to press. From 1937 he spent much time 
with Trotsky in Mexico, assisting in the preparation of the founding 
congress of the Fourth International. He was present when Trotsky 
was assassinated, and prevented his killer from fleeing. A very 
talented journalist, he was editor of The Militant for several years 
after 1940. He played a decisive role in reunification of the Fourth 
International in 1962-63 and was subsequently a regular observer at 
its congresses and plenums. In the last years of his life his political 
activity mainly centred on the editing of the weekly Intercontinental 
Press/Inprecor, which he had helped to launch as World Outlook in 
the wake of the 1963 reunification. 


In ending this most incomplete list at this point, with the 
observation that the losses of the Trotskyists, relative to their 
number, are probably greater than those of all other tendencies in 
the working class movement, let us remember once again the 
exceptional pieiad of revolutionists who originated the movement, 
the Soviet Trotskyists, who stood up against all persecution until 
the day that Stalin decided on their total extermination. The story 
of their struggle at Vorkuta, of (among others) the great hunger 
strike conducted by more than a thousand prisoners for 132 days 
(from October 1936 to March 1937), in the course of which many 
perished, has come down to us through eyewitnesses returned from 
the camps.'* Alexander Solzhenitsyn in The First Circle has given 
their heroic end a suitable place in the great literature of the world. 
To their memory, and to the memory of all those who died 
fighting for the Fourth International, I dedicate this book. 


Appendix I 


‘For Early Reunification 
of the World Trotskyist 
Movement’ (1963) 


The following resolution, adopted by the American Socialist 
Workers Party on 1 March 1963, provided the political basis for 
the reunification of the Fourth International later that year. 


The world Trotskyist movement has been split since 1954. 
Various efforts in the past to heal the rupture proved unsuccessful. 
On both sides, however, it has been felt for some time that a new 
and more vigorous effort for reunification should be made in view 
of encouraging opportunities that now exist to further the growth 
and influence of the Fourth International, the World Party of 
Socialist Revolution. 

The Socialist Workers Party has stressed that a principled basis 
exists for uniting the main currents of the world Trotskyist 
movement. During the past year the International Secretariat took 
the initiative in urging the necessity and practicality of ending the 
split. For its side the International Committee proposed that a Parity 
Committee be set up. Although some of the comrades in the 
IC viewed this as involving no more than a practical step to 
facilitate common discussion and united work in areas of mutual 
interest, the majority, it appears clear, welcomed the formation of 
the committee as an important step towards early reunification. 

While substantial differences still remain, especially over the 
causes of the 1954 split, the area of disagreement appears of 
secondary importance in view of the common basic programme 
and common analysis of major current events in world 
developments which unite the two sides. With good will it should be 
possible to contain the recognised remaining differences within a 
united organisation, subject to further discussion and clarification, 
thus making possible the great advantages that would come 
through combining the forces, skills, and resources of all those now 
adhering to one side or the other. 
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The main fact is that the majority on both sides are now in solid 
agreement on the fundamental positions of the world Trotskyist 
movement. As briefly as possible we will indicate the points of 
common outlook: 

1. The present agonising world crisis reflects at bottom a 
prolonged crisis in revolutionary leadership. The development of 
the productive forces on a global scale has made the world overripe 
for socialism. Only a socialist planned world economy can rapidly 
overcome the economic under-development of the colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, deliver mankind from the threat of nuclear 
extinction, and assure a world society of enduring peace, of 
boundless plenty, the unlimited expansion of culture and the 
achievement of full freedom for all. Without the international 
victory of socialism, decaying capitalism will continue to waste 
enormous resources, to hold two-thirds of the earth’s population in 
abject poverty, to maintain social and racial inequality, and to 
support dictatorial regimes. To complete this grim perspective of 
hunger, insecurity, inequality and oppressive rule, capitalism offers 
the permanent threat of nuclear destruction. 

2. The delay of the world socialist revolution beyond the 
expectations of all the great Marxists before our time is due 
basically to the lack of capacity of the traditional leaderships of the 
working class movement and to their cynical service as labour 
lieutenants of the capitalist class or the Kremlin bureaucracy. They 
are responsible for preventing the main revolutionary post-war 
crises of 1918-23 and of 1943-47, as well as the lesser crisis of 
1932-37, from ending as they should have ended with the 
proletariat coming to power in the advanced capitalist countries. 

3. Only by building new revolutionary Marxist mass parties 
capable of leading the working class and working farmers to power 
can the world crisis be met successfully and a third world war 
prevented. To build such parties is the aim and purpose of the 
world Trotskyist movement. A programme of transitional slogans 
and measures plays a key role in party-building work inasmuch as 
the principal problem in overcoming the crisis of leadership is to 
bridge the gap between the present consciousness of the masses — 
which is centred around immediate problems and preoccupations — 
and the level of consciousness required to meet the objective 
necessity of overthrowing capitalism and building workers states 
based upon democratically elected and democratically functioning 
councils of the working people. Leninist methods must be used to 
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construct revolutionary socialist parties. These include patient, 
persistent recruitment of workers to the nuclei of revolutionary 
socialist parties already established; but also, where necessity or 
opportunity dictates, flexible advances towards various tendencies 
in mass organisations which may eventually be brought to the 
programme of revolutionary Marxism. Individual recruitment and 
tactical moves of wide scope are complementary ways of party 
construction, but each carries its own problems and special dangers. 
In the one instance a tendency towards sectarianism can arise out of 
converting enforced isolation into a virtue; in the other, adaptation 
to a reformist environment can lead to rightist opportunism. In the 
tactic known as ‘entryism’, where unusually difficult and compli- 
cated situations can occur, it should be the norm for those engaging 
in it to maintain a sector of public work, including their own 
Trotskyist publication. Departure from this norm must be weighed 
with full consciousness of the heavy risks involved. 

4. The Fourth International as an international organisation, and 
its sections as national parties, must adhere to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Both theory and historic experience have 
demonstrated the correctness of these principles. Democratic 
centralism corresponds to the need for quick, disciplined action in 
meeting revolutionary tasks while at the same time assuring the 
freedom of discussion and the right to form tendencies without 
which genuine political life is denied to the ranks. In its adherence 
to internal democracy, the world Trotskyist movement stands at 
the opposite pole from the stifling regimes imposed on working 
class organisations controlled by bureaucrats trained in the schools 
of Stalinism, social-democracy or reformist unionism. 

5. The bureaucratic reformist and Stalinist machines do not use 
the organised strength of the working class to overthrow capitalism 
where this is possible. They are primarily interested in their own 
privileges and power instead of the long-range interests of the 
working class. Because of inertia, an anti-socialist outlook, or 
recognition that an upsurge can sweep over their heads, they 
undertake struggles in the interests of the proletariat only with 
great reluctance and under great pressure. While condemning and 
opposing the twin evils of reformism and Stalinism, Trotskyists 
refuse to identify the genuinely socialist or communist workers of 
these mass organisations with their treacherous leaderships. The 
Trotskyist movement recognises that the main task is not simply to 
wage literary war on reformism and Stalinism, but actually to win 
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these socialist- and communist-minded workers to the programme 
and organisation of revolutionary Marxism. Under the pressure of 
long years of prosperity in the advanced capitalist countries and in 
reaction to the crimes of Stalinism, petty-bourgeois intellectuals 
have opened a wide assault on the fundamentals of Marxism. It is 
necessary to wage a firm ideological struggle against this revisionist 
current. 

6. The Soviet Union is still a workers state despite the usurpation 
of power by a privileged bureaucracy. The mode of production is 
non-capitalist, having emerged from the destruction of capitalism 
by the socialist October Revolution; and, whatever its deficiencies, 
lapses and even evils, it is progressive compared to capitalism. The 
tremendous expansion of Soviet productive forces through a 
colossal industrial and cultural revolution transformed a backward 
peasant country into the second industrial power of the world, 
actually challenging imperialism’s lead in many fields of 
technology. This great new fact of world history bears witness to 
the mighty force inherent in planned economy and demonstrates 
the correctness of the Trotskyist position of unconditional defence 
of the degenerated workers state against imperialism. 

7. In the wake of World War II, the Soviet bureaucracy was able 
to extend its power and its parasitism into the so-called ‘people’s 
democracies’ of Eastern Europe and North Korea. But to maintain 
its position of special privilege, it had to destroy capitalism in these 
countries, doing so by bureaucratic-military means. That such 
means could succeed was due to the abnormal circumstances of 
temporary collapse of the local capitalist-landlord rule coupled 
with extreme weakness of the working class following the carnage 
of war and occupation. In this way deformed workers states came 
into existence. These are defended by the Trotskyist movement 
against imperialist attempts to reintroduce capitalism. 

8. In the workers states where proletarian democracy was 
smashed by Stalinism, or where it never came into existence 
because of Stalinist influence, it is necessary to struggle for its 
restoration or construction, for democratic administration of the 
state and of the planned economy by the toiling masses. Through a 
political counter-revolution, Stalin destroyed the proletarian 
democracy of the time of Lenin and Trotsky. The Leninist forces 
are therefore faced with the need to organise revolutionary Marxist 
parties to provide leadership for the working class in exercising its 
right to overthrow the dictatorial rule of the bureaucratic caste and 
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to replace it with forms of proletarian democracy. This signifies a 
political revolution. With the rebirth of proletarian democracy on a 
higher level, the workers states — the Soviet Union above all — will 
regain the attractive power enjoyed before the days of Stalin, and 
this will give fresh impetus to the struggle for socialism in the 
advanced capitalist countries. 

9. The appearance of a workers state in Cuba — the exact form 
of which is yet to be settled — is of special interest since the 
revolution there was carried out under a leadership completely 
independent from the school of Stalinism. In its evolution towards 
revolutionary Marxism, the July 26 Movement set a pattern that now 
stands as an example for a number of other countries. 

10. As a result of the new upsurge of the world revolution, above 
all the tremendous victory in China which changed the relationship 
of class forces on an international scale, the Soviet proletariat — 
already strengthened and made self-confident through the victory 
over German imperialism in World War II and the great economic, 
technological and cultural progress of the Soviet Union — has 
exerted increasingly strong pressure on the bureaucratic 
dictatorship, especially since Stalin’s death. In hope of easing this 
pressure, the ruling caste has granted concessions of considerable 
scope, abolishing the extreme forms of police dictatorship 
(dissolution of the forced labour camps and modification of 
Stalin’s brutal labour code, destroying the cult of Stalin, 
rehabilitating many victims of Stalin’s purges, granting a 
significant rise in the standard of living of the people, even easing the 
strictures against freedom of thought and discussion in various 
fields). The Khrushchev regime has no intention of dismantling the 
bureaucratic dictatorship a piece at a time; its aim is not 
‘self-reform’ but maintenance of the rule of the caste in face of 
mounting popular pressures. But the masses accept the concessions 
as partial payment on what is due and seek to convert the gains into 
new points of support in pressing for the ultimate objective of 
restoring democratic proletarian controls over the economy and the 
state. This slow but solid strengthening of the position of the 
proletariat in the European workers states is one of the basic causes 
of the world crisis of Stalinism. 

11. The differences which finally shattered the monolithic 
structure of Stalinism began in a spectacular way with ideological 
and political conflict between the Yugoslav and Soviet Communist 
party leaderships. This conflict was widened by the attempted 
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political revolution undertaken by the Hungarian workers. The 
Cuban Revolution deepened the crisis still further. With the 
Chinese-Soviet rift it has become one of the most important 
questions of world politics. While expressing in an immediate sense 
the conflict of interests among the various national bureaucratic 
groups, and between the Soviet bureaucracy and the working 
classes of countries under its influence, the crisis reflects 
fundamentally the incompatibility of Stalinism with living 
victorious revolutions in which the militant vanguard seeks a return 
to the doctrines of Lenin. The crisis is thus highly progressive in 
character, marking an important stage in the rebuilding of a 
revolutionary Marxist world mass movement. 

12. In conjunction with the world crisis of Stalinism, the colonial 
revolution is now playing a key role in the world revolutionary 
process. Within little more than a decade, it has forced imperialism 
to abolish direct colonial rule almost completely and to turn to 
indirect rule as a substitute; i.e., form a new ‘partnership’ with the 
colonial bourgeoisie, even though this bourgeoisie in some places 
may be only embryonic. But this attempt to prevent the countries 
awakened by the colonial revolution from breaking out of the 
world capitalist system runs into an insuperable obstacle. It is 
impossible in these countries to solve the historic problems of 
social, economic, and cultural liberation and development without 
overthrowing capitalism as well as breaking the grip of 
imperialism. The colonial revolution therefore tends to flow into 
the channel of permanent revolution, beginning with a radical 
agrarian reform and heading towards the expropriation of 
imperialist holdings and ‘national’ capitalist property, the 
establishment of a workers state and a planned economy. 

13. Along the road of a revolution beginning with simple 
democratic demands and ending in the rupture of capitalist 
property relations, guerrilla warfare conducted by landless peasant 
and semi-proletarian forces, under a leadership that becomes 
committed to carrying the revolution through to a conclusion, can 
play a decisive role in undermining and precipitating the downfall 
of a colonial or semi-colonial power. This is one of the main lessons 
to be drawn from experience since the Second World War. It must 
be consciously incorporated into the strategy of building 
revolutionary Marxist parties in colonial countries. 

14. Capitalism succeeded in winning temporary stability again in 
Western Europe after the Second World War. This setback for 
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the working class was due primarily to the treacherous role played 
by the Stalinist and social-democratic leaderships, which prevented 
the masses from taking the road of socialist revolution during the 
big post-war revolutionary crisis. However, this temporary 
stabilisation of capitalism and the subsequent upsurge of 
productive forces gave rise to more extensive, and ultimately more 
explosive, contradictions. These involve the other imperialist 
powers, above all the USA and Japan. They include sharpening 
competition in a geographically contracting world market; 
increasing incompatibility between the need to fight inflation and 
the need to transform potential major economic crises into more 
limited recessions; mounting conflict between the desirability of 
maintaining ‘social peace’ and the necessity to attack the workers’ 
standard of living, job conditions, and employment opportunities in 
order to strengthen competitive efficiency. These contradictions 
point to increasingly fierce class battles which could become lifted 
from the economic to the political level in acute form and, under 
favourable conditions of leadership, arouse the labour movement to 
a new upsurge in the imperialist countries, challenging capitalism in 
its last citadels. 

15. Socialist victory in the advanced capitalist countries 
constitutes the only certain guarantee of enduring peace. Since the 
close of World War II, imperialism has methodically prepared for 
another conflict, one in which the capitalist world as a whole would 
be mobilised against the workers states, with the Soviet Union as 
the main target. Rearmament has become the principal permanent 
prop of capitalist economy today, an economic necessity that 
dovetails with the political aims of the American capitalist class at 
the head of the world alliance of capitalism. American imperialism 
has stationed counter-revolutionary forces in a vast perimeter 
around China and the Soviet Union. Its first reaction to new 
liberating struggles is to seek to drown them in blood. Its armed 
interventions have become increasingly dangerous. In the crisis 
over Cuba’s efforts to strengthen its military defence, the 
billionaire capitalist families who rule America demonstrated that 
they were prepared to launch a nuclear attack against the Soviet 
Union and even risk the very existence of civilisation and of 
mankind. This unimaginable destructive power can be torn from 
the madmen of Wall Street only by the American working class. 
The European socialist revolution will play a decisive role in 
helping to bring the American proletariat up to the level of the 
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great historic task which it faces — responsibility for the final and 
decisive victory of world socialism. 

16. While participating wholeheartedly in all popular mass 
movements for unilateral nuclear disarmament, while fighting for 
an immediate end to all nuclear tests, the world Trotskyist 
movement everywhere clearly emphasises the fundamental 
dilemma facing humanity: world socialism or nuclear annihilation. 
A clear understanding of this dilemma does not demoralise the 
masses. On the contrary, it constitutes the strongest incentive to 
end capitalism and build socialism. It is a suicidal illusion to believe 
that peace can be assured through ‘peaceful coexistence’ without 
ending capitalism. Above all in America. The best way to fight 
against the threat of nuclear war is to fight for socialism through 
class-struggle means. 

In view of the agreement on these basic positions, the world 
Trotskyist movement is duty bound to press for reunification. It is 
unprincipled to seek to maintain the split. Reunification has also 
become an urgent practical question. On all sides, opportunities for 
growth are opening up for the revolutionary movement. The 
Cuban Revolution dealt a blow to the class-collaborationist policy 
of Stalinism in Latin America and other colonial countries. New 
currents, developing under the influence of the victory in Cuba, are 
groping their way to revolutionary socialism and seeking to apply 
the main lessons of the colonial revolution to their own situation. 
The Algerian Revolution has had a similar effect on the vanguard 
of the African revolutionary nationalist movement. To meet these 
leftward-moving currents, to work with them, even to combine 
with them without giving up any principles, has become an 
imperious necessity. Reunification will greatly facilitate success in 
this task by strengthening our own forces and bringing the 
attractiveness of Trotskyism into sharp organisational focus. The 
immediate corollaries will be increased effectiveness of our defence 
of the colonial revolutions within the imperialist countries and the 
added weight which the principled programme of Trotskyism will 
gain among all serious revolutionists who seek the fundamental 
economic, social and political transformation of their countries. 
On the other hand, it is self-evident that the continued division of 
the world Trotskyist movement in factions wrangling over obscure 
issues will vitiate its capacity to attract these new forces on a 
considerable scale. 

Similarly, the crisis of Stalinism, which has led to the great 
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differentiation visible in the Chinese-Soviet rift, has unlocked 
tremendous forces within the Communist parties throughout the 
world. Attracted by our Leninist programme and traditions, by the 
vindication of our decades of struggle against Stalinism, and by our 
insistence on internal democracy, many militants are puzzled and 
repelled by our lack of unity, by our seeming incapacity to mobilise 
our forces into a single cohesive organisation. The reunification of 
the world Trotskyist movement would contribute powerfully 
towards re-educating Communist militants in the genuine spirit of 
Leninism, its real tradition of international solidarity and 
proletarian democracy. Obviously a united world Trotskyist 
movement would prove much more attractive to all those forces 
within the world Communist movement who are increasingly 
critical of Stalinism and its offshoots, and who are ready to 
examine the views of a movement which appears serious not only in 
its theory but in its organisational capacity. 

Finally, we should consider with utmost attentiveness the 
problem of appealing to the youth, both workers and students, who 
are playing an increasingly decisive role in demonstrations, up- 
risings, and the leadership of revolutionary upheavals. The Cuban 
Revolution was essentially fought by the youth. Similar young 
people overthrew the corrupt dictatorial regimes of Menderes in 
Turkey and Syngman Rhee in South Korea. In the struggle for 
Negro equality in the USA, for solidarity with the Algerian 
Revolution in France, against rearmament in Japan and Western 
Germany and against unemployment in Britain, the shock forces 
are provided by the youth. Youth stand in the forefront of the fight 
to deepen and extend de-Stalinisation in the USSR and the East 
European workers states. Throughout the world they are the 
banner bearers of the struggles for unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
We can attract the best layers of this new generation of rebels by 
our bold programme, our fighting spirit and militant activity; we 
can only repel them by refusing to close ranks because of 
differences over past disputes of little interest to young 
revolutionists of action, who are primarily concerned about the 
great political issues and burning problems of today. 

Early reunification, in short, has become a necessity for the 
world Trotskyist movement. Naturally, difficult problems will 
remain in various countries where the faction fight has been long 
and bitter. But these problems, too, can best be worked out under 
the conditions of general international reunification, so that it is 
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possible for the outstanding leaders of both sides to begin the job 
of establishing a new comradely atmosphere and of removing fears 
which have no real basis in the situation in the world Trotskyist 
movement today. After a period of common fraternal activity in an 
increasing number of areas, we are convinced that what may 
appear at the outset to be insuperable local problems will be solved 
by the comrades themselves through democratic means. 

We think that it should also be possible for a reunified 
organisation to bring in recommendations for subsequent 
consideration and adoption which, without breaching the centralist 
side of democratic centralism, would remove any doubts that might 
still remain as to the guarantee of democratic rights contained in 
the statutes. 

Our movement is faced with a responsibility as great and grave as 
the one it faced at the founding of the Fourth International in 1938. 
We ask both sides to decide at their international gatherings in the 
next months that the time has come to reunify the world Trotskyist 
movement, and that they will do this at a World Congress of 
Reunification to be held as rapidly as possible after these 
gatherings. 


1 March 1963 


Appendix 2 


Trotskyists 
and the Resistance 
in World War Two 


By Ernest Mandel, United Secretariat of the Fourth International 


The following is excerpted from the transcript of a school on the 
history of the Fourth International organised by the Inter- 
national Marxist Group in London in 1976. 


I want to go into the question of the resistance movement in Europe 
between 1940 and 1944 in detail. I want to do so especially because 
some comrades for whom I have respect, and whom I hope to see 
back in the Fourth International, the comrades of the Lutte 
Ouvrière group in France, have made it their special point of 
honour to raise this question against the Fourth International. 

From the foundation of the Communist International, com- 
munists were educated in a principled rejection of the idea of 
‘national defence’ or ‘defence of the fatherland’ in the imperialist 
countries. This meant a total refusal to have anything to do with 
imperialist wars. The Trotskyist movement was educated in the 
same spirit. This was all the more necessary with the right-wing 
turn of the Comintern and the Stalin-Laval pact in 1935, which 
turned the Stalinists in the West European countries, and in some 
colonial countries, into the worst advocates of pro-imperialist 
chauvinism. 

In India, for instance, this led to the disastrous betrayal by the 
Stalinists of the national uprising in 1942. When the uprising took 
place, the British colonialists opened the jails for the leaders of the 
Indian Communist Party in order to transform them into agitators 
against the uprising and for the imperialist war. This tremendous 
betrayal laid the basis for the continuous mass influence of the 
bourgeois nationalist Congress Party in the following decades. 

Our movement was inoculated against nationalism in imperialist 
countries, against the idea of supporting imperialist war efforts in 
any form whatsoever. That was a good education, and I do not 
propose to revise that tradition. But what it left out of account were 
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elements of the much more complex Leninist position in the First 
World War. It is simply not true that Lenin’s position then can be 
reduced to the formula: ‘This is a reactionary imperialist war. We 
have nothing to do with it.’ Lenin’s position was much more 
sophisticated. He said: ‘There are at least two wars, and we want to 
introduce a third one.’ (The third one was the proletarian civil war 
against the bourgeoisie which in actual fact came out of the war in 
Russia.) 

Lenin fought a determined struggle against sectarian currents 
inside the internationalist tendency who did not recognise the 
distinction between these two wars. He pointed out: ‘There is an 
inter-imperialist war. With that war we have nothing to do. But 
there are also wars of national uprising by oppressed nationalities. 
The Irish uprising is 100 per cent justified. Even if German 
imperialism tries to profit from it, even if leaders of the national 
movement link up with German submarines, this does not 
change the just nature of the Irish war of independence against 
British imperialism. The same thing is true for the national 
movement in the colonies and the semi-colonies, the Indian move- 
ment, the Turkish movement, the Persian movement.’ And he 
added: ‘The same thing is true for the oppressed nationalities in 
Russia and Austro-Hungary. The Polish national movement is a 
just movement, the Czech national movement is a just movement. 
A movement by any oppressed nationality against the imperialist 
oppressor is a just movement. And the fact that the leadership of 
these movements could betray by linking these movements politi- 
cally and organisationally to imperialism is a reason to denounce 
these leaders, not a reason to condemn these movements.’ 

Now if we look at the problem of World War II from that more 
dialectical, more correct Leninist point of view, we have to say that 
it was a very complicated business indeed. I would say, at the risk 
of putting it a bit too strongly, that the Second World War was in 
reality a combination of five different wars. That may seem an 
outrageous proposition at first sight, but I think closer examination 
will bear it out. 

First, there was an inter-imperialist war, a war between the Nazi, 
Italian, and Japanese imperialists on the one hand, and the 
Anglo-American-French imperialists on the other hand. That was a 
reactionary war, a war between different groups of imperialist 
powers. We had nothing to do with that war, we were totally 
against it. 
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Second, there was a just war of self-defence by the people of 
China, an oppressed semi-colonial country, against Japanese 
imperialism. At no moment was Chiang Kai-shek’s alliance with 
American imperialism a justification for any revolutionary to 
change their judgement on the nature of the Chinese war. It was a 
war of national liberation against a robber gang, the Japanese 
imperialists, who wanted to enslave the Chinese people. Trotsky 
was absolutely clear and unambiguous on this. That war of 
independence started before the Second World War, in 1937; ina 
certain sense, it started in 1931 with the Japanese Manchurian 
adventure. It became intertwined with the Second World War, but 
it remained a separate and autonomous ingredient of it. 

Third, there was a just war of national defence of the Soviet 
Union, a workers state, against an imperialist power. The fact that 
the Soviet leadership allied itself not only in a military way — 
which was absolutely justified — but also politically with the 
Western imperialists in no way changed the just nature of that war. 
The war of the Soviet workers and peasants, of the Soviet peoples 
and the Soviet state, to defend the Soviet Union against German 
imperialism was a just war from any Marxist-Leninist point of 
view. In that war we were 100 per cent for the victory of one camp, 
without any reservations or question marks. We were for absolute 
victory of the Soviet people against the murderous robbers of 
German imperialism. 

Fourth, there was a just war of national liberation of the 
oppressed colonial peoples of Africa and Asia (in Latin America 
there was no such war), launched by the masses against British and 
French imperialism, sometimes against Japanese imperialism, and 
sometimes against both in succession, one after the other. Again, 
these were absolutely justified wars of national liberation, regard- 
less of the particular character of the imperialist power. We were 
just as much for the victory of the Indian people’s uprising against 
British imperialism, and the small beginnings of the uprising in 
Ceylon, as we were in favour of the victory of the Burmese, 
Indochinese, and Indonesian guerrillas against Japanese, French, 
and Dutch imperialism successively. In the Philippines the situation 
was even more complex. I do not want to go into all the details, but 
the basic point is that all these wars of national liberation were just 
wars, regardless of the nature of their political leadership. You do 
not have to place any political confidence in or give any political 
support to the leaders of a particular struggle in order to recognise 
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the justness of that struggle. When a strike is led by treacherous 
trade union bureaucrats you do not put any trust in them — but nor 
do you stop supporting the strike. 

Now I come to the fifth war, which is the most complex. I would 
not say that it was going on in the whole of Europe occupied by 
Nazi imperialism, but more especially in two countries, Yugoslavia 
and Greece, to a great extent in Poland, and incipiently in France 
and Italy. That was a war of liberation by the oppressed workers, 
peasants, and urban petty bourgeoisie against the German Nazi 
imperialists and their stooges. To deny the autonomous nature of 
that war means saying in reality that the workers and peasants of 
Western Europe had no right to fight against those who were 
enslaving them at that moment unless their minds were set clearly 
against bringing in other enslavers in place of the existing ones. 
That is an unacceptable position. 

It is true that if the leadership of that mass resistance remained in 
the hands of bourgeois nationalists, of Stalinists or social- 
democrats, it could eventually be sold out to the Western imperial- 
ists. It was the duty of the revolutionaries to prevent this from 
happening by trying to oust these fakers from the leadership of the 
movement. But it was impossible to prevent such a betrayal by 
abstaining from participating in that movement. 

What lay behind that fifth war? It was the inhuman conditions 
which existed in the occupied countries. How can anyone doubt 
that? How can anyone tell us that the real reason for the uprising 
was some ideological framework — such as the chauvinism of the 
French people or of the CP leadership? Such an explanation is 
nonsense. People did not fight because they were chauvinists. 
People were fighting because they were hungry, because they were 
over-exploited, because there were mass deportations of slave 
labour to Germany, because there was mass slaughter, because 
there were concentration camps, because there was no right to 
strike, because unions were banned, because communists, socialists 
and trade unionists were being put in prison. 

That’s why people were rising, and not because they were 
chauvinists. They were often chauvinists too, but that was not the 
main reason. The main reason was their inhuman material living 
conditions, their social, political, and national oppression, which 
was so intolerable that it pushed millions onto the road of struggle. 
And you have to answer the question: was it a just struggle, or was 
it wrong to rise against this over-exploitation and oppression? Who 
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can seriously argue that the working class of Western or Eastern 
Europe should have abstained or remained passive towards the 
horrors of Nazi oppression and Nazi occupation? That position is 
indefensible. 

So the only correct position was to say that there was a fifth war 
which was also an autonomous aspect of what was going on 
between 1939 and 1945. The correct revolutionary Marxist position 
(I say this with a certain apologetic tendency, because it was the one 
defended from the beginning by the Belgian Trotskyists against 
what I would call both the right wing and the ultra-left wing of the 
European Trotskyist movement at that time) should have been as 
follows: to support fully all mass struggles and uprisings, whether 
armed or unarmed, against Nazi imperialism in occupied Europe, 
in order to fight to transform them into a victorious socialist 
revolution — that is, to fight to oust from the leadership of the 
struggles those who were linking them up with the Western 
imperialists, and who wanted in reality to maintain capitalism at 
the end of the war, as in fact happened. 

We have to understand that what started in Europe in 1941 was a 
genuine new variant of a process of permanent revolution, which 
could transform that resistance movement into a socialist revolu- 
tion. I say ‘could’, but in at least one example that was what 
actually happened. It happened in Yugoslavia. That’s exactly what 
the Yugoslav Communists did. 

Whatever our criticisms of the bureaucratic way in which they 
did it, the crimes they committed in the course of it, or the political 
and ideological deviations which accompanied that process, funda- 
mentally that is what they did. We have no intention of being 
apologists for Tito, but we have to understand what he did. It was 
an amazing thing. At the start of the uprising in 1941 the Yugo- 
slav CP had a mere 5,000 active participants. Yet in 1945 they took 
power at the head of an army of half a million workers and 
peasants. That was no small feat. They saw the possibility and the 
opportunity. They behaved as revolutionaries — bureaucratic- 
centrist revolutionaries of Stalinist origin, if you like, but you 
cannot call that counter-revolutionary. They destroyed capitalism. 
It was not the Soviet army, it was not Stalin, as a result of the ‘cold 
war’, who destroyed capitalism in Yugoslavia. It was the Yugoslav 
CP which led this struggle, accompanied by a big fight against 
Stalin. 

All the proofs are there — all the letters sent by the Communist 
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Party of the Soviet Union to the Yugoslavs, saying: ‘Do not attack 
private property. Do not push the Americans into hostility to the 
Soviet Union by attacking private property.’ And Tito and the 
leaders of the Communist Party did not give a damn about what 
Stalin told them to do or not to do. They led a genuine process of 
permanent revolution in the historical sense of the word, trans- 
formed a mass uprising against foreign imperialist occupation — 
an uprising which started on an inter-class basis, but under a 
bureaucratic proletarian leadership — into a genuine socialist 
revolution. 

At the end of 1945, Yugoslavia became a workers state. There 
was a tremendous mass uprising in 1944-45, the workers took over 
the factories, the land was taken over by the peasants (and later by 
the state, in an exaggerated and over-centralised manner). Private 
property was largely destroyed. Nobody can really deny that the 
Yugoslav Communist Party destroyed capitalism, even if it was 
through its own bureaucratic methods, repressing workers democ- 
racy, even shooting some people whom it accused of being Trotsky- 
ists (which was not true — there was no Trotskyist section in Yugo- 
slavia then or at any time previously). And it did not destroy 
capitalism through some bureaucratic moves with a foreign army, 
as in Eastern Europe, but through a genuine popular revolution, a 
huge mass mobilisation, one of the hugest ever seen in Europe. You 
should study the history of what happened in Yugoslavia — how, 
as bourgeois writers say, in every single village there was a civil war. 
That’s the truth of it. The only comparison you can make is with 
Vietnam. 

So I think that revolutionaries should basically have tried to do 
in the other occupied countries what the Yugoslav Communists did 
in Yugoslavia — of course with better methods and better results, 
leading to workers democracy and workers power directly exercised 
by workers councils, and not by a bureaucratised workers party 
and a privileged bureaucracy. 

That is not to say at all that it was our fault if the proletarian 
revolution failed in Europe in 1945, because we did not apply the 
correct line in the resistance movement. That would be ridiculous. 
Even with the best of lines, the relationship of forces was such that 
we would not have succeeded. The relationship of forces between 
the Communist parties and us, the prestige of the CPs, the links of 
the CPs with the Soviet Union, the low level of working class 
consciousness as a result of a long period of defeats — all that 
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made it impossible for the Trotskyists really to compete with the 
Stalinists for the leadership of the mass movement. So the mistakes 
which were made, both in a right-wing sense and in an ultra-left 
sense, actually had very little effect on history. They are simply 
lessons from which we have to draw a political conclusion in order 
not to repeat these mistakes in future. We cannot say that we failed 
to influence history as a result of these mistakes. 

These lessons were of a dual nature. The leading comrades of one 
of the two French Trotskyist organisations, the POI (which was the 
official section), made right-wing mistakes in 1940-41. There is no 
doubt about that. They started from a correct line essentially, the 
one I have just outlined, but they took it one step too far. In the 
implementation of that line they included temporary blocs with 
what they called the ‘national bourgeoisie’. 

I should add they were able to use one sentence by Trotsky in 
support of their position. Remember that before arriving too 
hastily at a judgement on these questions. This sentence came at the 
beginning of one of Trotsky’s last articles: ‘France is being 
transformed into an oppressed nation.’ In an oppressed nation 
there is no principled reason to reject temporary, tactical agree- 
ments with the ‘national bourgeoisie’ against imperialism. There 
are conditions: we do not make a political bloc with the bour- 
geoisie. But purely tactical agreements with the national bour- 
geoisie are acceptable. We should, for instance, have made such an 
agreement in the 1942 uprising in India. It is a question of tactics, 
not of principle. 

What was wrong in the position of the POI leadership was to 
make an extrapolation from a temporary, conjunctural situation. 
If France had permanently become a semi-colonial country, that 
would have been another story. But it was a temporary situation, 
just an episode in the war. France remained an imperialist power, 
with imperialist structures, which continued through the Gaullist 
operation to exploit many colonial peoples and maintain its empire 
in Africa intact. To change one’s attitude towards the bourgeoisie 
simply in the light of what happened over a couple of years on the 
territory of France was a premature move which contained within it 
the seed of major political mistakes. 

In fact it did not lead to anything in practice. Those who say that 
the French Trotskyists ‘betrayed’ by making a bloc with the 
bourgeoisie in 1940-41 do not understand the difference between 
the beginning of a theoretical mistake and an actual treacherous 
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intervention in the class struggle. There was never any agreement 
with the bourgeoisie, never any support for them when it came to 
the point. Whenever strikes took place the French Trotskyists were 
100 per cent on the side of the workers. Whether it was a strike 
against French capitalists, German capitalists, or a combination of 
both, they were on the side of the workers every time. So where was 
the betrayal? It just confuses a possible political mistake and an 
actual theoretical one — which eventually could perhaps have had 
grave consequences, but in actual fact never did. That it was a 
mistake I naturally do not deny. But I think the comrades of the 
POI minority who fought against it did a good job, and by 1942 it 
was reversed and did not come up again. 

The sectarian mistake, however, was in my opinion much graver. 
Here the ultra-left wing of the Trotskyist movement denied any 
progressive ingredient in the resistance movement and refused to 
make any distinction between the mass resistance, the armed mass 
struggle, and the manoeuvres and plans of the bourgeois nation- 
alist, social-democratic or Stalinist misleaders of the masses. That 
mistake was much worse because it led to abstention on what were 
important living struggles of the masses. Those comrades (such as 
the Lutte Ouvriére group) who persist even today in identifying the 
mass movements in the occupied countries with imperialism — say- 
ing that the war in Yugoslavia was an imperialist war because it was 
conducted by nationalists — are completely revising the Marxist 
method. Instead of defining the class nature of a mass movement 
by its objective roots and significance, they try to do so on the basis 
of its ideology. This is an unacceptable backward step towards 
historical idealism. When workers rise against exploitation and 
oppression with nationalist slogans, you say: ‘The rising is correct; 
please change the slogans.’ You do not say: ‘The rising is bad 
because the slogans are bad.’ It does not become bourgeois because 
the slogans are bourgeois — that is a wrong and absolutely 
unmaterialist approach. 

Trotsky warned the Trotskyist movement against precisely such 
mistakes in his last basic document, the Manifesto of the 1940 
emergency conference. He pointed out that they should be careful 
not to judge workers in the same way as the bourgeoisie even when 
they talked about national defence. It was necessary to distinguish 
between what they said and what they meant — to judge the 
objective historical nature of their intervention rather than the 
words they used. And the fact that sectarian sections of the 
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Trotskyist movement did not understand that, and took an absten- 
tionist position on big clashes involving hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of people, was very dangerous for the future of the 
Fourth International. 

To abstain from such clashes on ideological grounds would have 
been absolutely suicidal for a living revolutionary movement. But 
we had no section in Yugoslavia. And had we had one, it would 
happily not have been sectarian. Otherwise we could not address 
the Yugoslav Communists and workers with the authority which we 
have today. Our first intervention in Yugoslavia was only in 1948; it 
was a good one, and so now we can speak with an unblemished 
banner and considerable moral authority in Yugoslavia. But if the 
Lutte Ouvriére line had been applied in practice between 1941 and 
1944 in Yugoslavia, and if Yugoslav Trotskyists had been neutral in 
that civil war, we would not be very proud today and we would 
certainly not be in a strong position to defend the programme of 
the Fourth International. As it is, some of the Yugoslav Commu- 
ists who later became Trotskyists were heroes in the civil war, 
which gives them a certain standing and moral authority. It makes 
it easier for them and for us to discuss Trotskyism in Yugoslavia 
today. If we had to carry the moral blemish of passivity and 
abstention in a huge civil war, we would, to say the least, be in a 
very bad position today. 
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